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The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, § 
New York, April 16, 1900. } 


To the Editor of the Railroad Gazette: 

In your issue of March 23, in your report of the 
proceedings of the American Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance of Way Association, you make it 
appear that I verified the statement that with the 
use of oil, all parts of the cars were covered with a 
coating of oil and grit, and that I further stated 
that ‘‘Where the roadbed has been sprinkled, pas- 
sengers have complained so much of clothes being 
ruined by the greasy deposit in the cars that the 
practice of using oil on the roadbed, especially be- 
tween Philadelphia and Atlantic City, has been aban- 
doned, and rock ballast is being put down.” 

Inasmuch as your paper is renowned for its ac- 
curacy, I will request you to correct the above state- 
ment. The official proceedings will show that I did 
not say anything of the kind. I do not care to be 
misquoted, or to appear to condemn a device which 
can be used to great advantage in certain parts of 
the country. Ss. P. HUTCHINSON, 

Assistant General Agent. 








Compensation for Carrying Mails. 





Southern Pacific conven | 
San Francisco, Cal, March 31, 1900. 


To the Editor of the Railroad Gazette: 

In your issue of March 16 you give, under. the 
head of “Cost of Carrying Mails,’ certain tabulated 
matter purporting to have been copied from a report 
by Professor Henry C. Adams, who was employed 
by the Joint Congressional Commission to investi- 
gate the cost of carrying mails by the railroads. 
We do not know, of course, to what extent Profes- 
sor Adams is responsible for the data, which your 
article plainly states were copied from the Chicago 
Tribune, but, as I enjoyed the privilege of listening 
to Professor Adams’ testimony before the Commis- 
sion in New York and took very full notes, I am 
inclined to think that certain deductions from sta- 
tistics attributed to him are misleading. 

The data quoted by you show a decline in freight 
rates since 1878 of 35 per cent., in passenger rates 
of 17.5. per cent., and a decline in mail rates of 
nothing. The average freight rate in 1878 and at 
the present time was, of course, determined by di- 
viding the ton-mileage of freight carried into the 
freight earnings. Performing the same division in 
the case of mail traffic, we get the following: Ton- 
miles of mail hauled in 1878, 39,755,061; rate per 
ton-mile, including postal car compensation, 23.167 
cents. Ton-miles of mail handled in 1898, 272,714,017; 
rate per ton-mile, including postal car compensa- 
tion, 12.567 cents. These figures, which Professor 
Adams gave in New York, show a reduction in the 
average rate per ton-mile for carrying the mails of 
46 per cent., or more than is shown in passenger 
or freight traffic. It is true the law governing mail 
pay has not changed, but it prescribes rates that 
decrease rapidly with increase of weight hauled. 

It is not clear what is meant by the fixed rate for 
haul of 300,000 pounds of mail, average distance, a 
mile, which is given as $7,317. The rate prescribed 
by law for the haul of this weight of mail per annum 
an average distance c? one mile is $3,323.28 (page 


124, testimony Second Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral before the Sub-committee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, United States Senate), or rather 
less than one-half the amount quoted. 

On the occasion above referred to, when the writer 
was called to testify before the Commission, he en- 
deavored to point out the unfairness of comparing 
the ton-mileage rates for hauling mails, passen- 
gers and freight, without qualifying the conditions 
under which the services were performed. The 
amount of dead weight that has to be hauled by 
the railroads to earn compensation for the haul of 
a ton of mail, passengers or freight, vitally affects 
the profit in the service. A very high ton-mile rate 
may be unremunerative if the amount of work per- 
formed is out of proportion to the compensation 
received. On the other hand, a very small rate may 
be quite profitable under other conditions. 

The rates given below are quoted from Professor 
Adams’ figures for 1898, submitted to the Commis- 


sion in New York: 

Cents. 
Rate per ton-mile for carrying the mails......... 12.567 
Rate Per PASSENRET PSF MNEs. ccc cecscsdcccocconceccese 1.973 
Hate per ton-mile Of freight 2c cccccsccvscccccccucece 0.753 


For every ton of mail for which the railroads re- 
ceive pay, they are obliged to haul in weight of 
cars and furniture and equipment of post-offices on 
wheels, 19 tons of dead or non-paying load, or, when 
they receive 12.567 cents for hauling a ton-mile of 
mail, 20 gross tons of weight are hauled one mile, 
the rate per gross ton-mile being thereby reduced 
to 0.68 cent. When hauling passengers, 29 tons of 
dead load are hauled for every ton of passengers; 
assuming 10 passengers to the ton, would make 
the rate per ton-mile for passengers 19.73 cents, for 
which the railroad is required to haul 20 gross tons 
of load one mile, yielding an average rate per gross 
ton-mile of 0.66 cent. For every ton of freight 
hauled, 1.3 tons of dead load is hauled, or, for 0.753 
cent, 2.3 tons of load must be hauled one mile, 
yielding an average rate per gross ton-mile of 0.33 
cent. 

The railroads, therefore, receive less for mail than 
for passenger traffic, and, in both these classes of 
traffic by passenger train, they receive about twice 
the rate per gross ton-mile received for conducting 
business on slower freight trains. This is certainly 
no great disproportion when it is considered that, 
in hauling mail and passenger traffic,’ the business 
is conducted with such attention to punctuality, 
speed and the highest possible grade of service as 
to be regardless of expense; on the other hand, 
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96 W898 
Years. 
Fig. 3 (Exhibit J).—Freight and Passenger Earnings Per 
Train Mile. 


For the years 1888 to 1898 the statistics are taken from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission report. Previous to 1888 
the authority is Poor’s Manual for freight earnings and opera- 
ting expenses. The only authority giving total passenger 
train earnings for the earlier years 1s the .census of 1890, from 
which the earnings here shown have been computed. 


in freight service every known economy in the way 

of heavy car and train loading is practiced. 
Other data from your article are: 

eee of mail to gross railroad earnings, 


Odea se revcsasdcegacsenedeutesedadasetsevesedsceccceuen 2.747 


Unless the percentages of increase in mail and 
other traffic are considered, these figures are cer- 
tainly misleading. Prior to 1880 no official figures 
are available, so far as we know, for either freight 
or passenger traffic. If we consider the data for 


1880, any conclusions based on them would be less 





favorable than if the figures for 1878 had been used, 
as the business of the railroads shows a uniform and 
steady increase from the first available statistics. 
In 1880 the ton-mileage of mails, according to Pro- 
fessor Adams’ testimony, was 47,111,138; in 1898, 272,- 
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Fig 2 (Exhibit H) — Comparative Increases of Mails and of 
Freight, and Decreases in Rates. 


In this diagram the quantities and rates in force in 1890 are 
taken as i00 per cent. and the situation in each of the succes- 
sive years is shown in percentages of the traflic (or the rate) 
in 18:0. The weight ot mails as shown bere is taken from the 
testimony of Madison Davis, page 666. ‘The compensation 

aid for mail is computed from the report of the Post Office 

Yepartment, 1898, page 594. Freight and passenger statistic. 
are taken from the Interstate Commerce Commission report, 
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Fig. 4 (Exhibit K).—Volume of Freight and Freight Earn- 
ings in the United States; 1867 to 1898, Inclusive. 
These data have been taken from the Interstate Commerce 


Commission’s reports and from Lulletin No. 15 of the Depart- 
mentof Agriculture, 1898. 


714,017, an increase of 479 per cent. The ton-mileage 
of freight in 1880, according to the United States 
Census, was 32,348,846,693; in 1898, according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission reports, 114,077,- 
576,905, an increase of 253 per cent. The passengers 
carried one mile in 1880, as shown by the census, 
5,740,112,502; in 1898, by the Interstate Commerce 
reports, 13,379,930,004, an increase of 133 per cent. 
Inasmuch as the mail traffic of railroads has increased 
nearly twice as rapidly as freight and over three 
times as rapidly as passenger traffic, it is not un- 
natural that the ratio of mail to gross earnings 
should have slightly increased, 
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The statement that gross passenger revenues 
would be in 1898, on the mail basis of pay, $80,000,- 
000,000, as against $267,000,000 actually, is not entirely 
clear. The rate per passenger per mile given by Pro- 
fessor Adams in New York was 1.973 cents. Assum- 
ing 10 passengers to the ton, would be 19.73 cents per 
ton-mile, and at this rate the revenue actually en- 
joyed by the railroads was $267,000,000. As the mail 
rate per ton-mile was but 12.567 cents, if passengers 
had been carried at the same rate, the revenue de- 
rived would have been but $170,000,000, and not $80,- 
600,000,000, as claimed. 

As a matter of public interest, four charts are 
appended, prepared some months ago. The one 
marked exhibit ‘‘G’ shows the automatic reduction 
in rates of railway mail pay per ton-mile with in- 
crease of weight. 

Exhibit “H’’ shows, from only data then available, 
the relative increases in tonnage of freight and 
mails, and relative decreases in passenger, freight 
and mail rates, from 1890 to 1898, both inclusive, to- 
gether with the earnings per passenger train-mile 
and the earnings per freight train-mile. It will be 
1oted that the earnings per freight train-mile have 
increased in the past few years with in- 
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steadily 
creased density of traf- 
fic, while the earnings 
per passenger train- 
mile, of which both pas- 
senger and mail rates 
are factors, have stead- 
ily fallen, although the 
mail traffic has_ in- 
creased much more rap- 
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ernment is compelled to pay the railroad companies. 
It is bestowed upon persons engaged in private en- 
terprises, and inures simply to their emolument, 
without any appreciable benefit to the public at 
large, while the loss on this service, now amounting 
to more than $26,000,000 a year, is defrayed out of 
the proceeds of taxation drawn from all classes of 
the people. ... 

“The weight of mail matter carried under provi- 
sions of the law, originally intended to confer a 
public benefit, but since perverted to purposes of 
wrong and injustice, is increasing in ominous pro- 
portions. Its growth, stated in round figures, has 
been as follows: 1888, 143,000,000; 1889, 190,000,000; 1890, 
205,000,000; 1891, 232,000,000; 1892, 262,000,000; 1893, 301,- 
000,000; 1894, 300;000,000; 1895, 312,000,000, 1896, 349,- 
000,000; 1897, 365,000,000 pounds. 

“The cost to the Government of transmitting the 
365,000,000 pounds of second-class mail matter car- 
ried during the past fiscal year is estimated at $29,- 
000,000; the postal revenue received from it is esti- 
mated at $3,000,000, leaving a loss, on transportation 
alone, of $26,000,000. These figures convey their own 
comment. It is impossible to continue the present 
system of second-class mail transportation without 
eventually swamping the revenues of the postal ser- 
vice.”’ 

The Postmaster-General, in his annual report for 
1899, pages 4 and 5, says: 

“The most urgent need of the postal service is the 
rectification of the enormous wrongs which have 
grown up in the perversion and abuse of the privi- 
lege accorded by law to second-class matter. This 
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frequent service, 
instead of considera- 
tions of economy, have 
been paramount. 

Statement ‘J’’ shows 
by the length of ordinate 
intercepted between the curves, that the net earn- 
ings per freight train-mile are increasing, while 
the net earnings per passenger train-mile have been 
steadily decreasing, and in 1897 and 1898 were prac- 
tically all absorbed in operating expenses, without 
taking account of taxes and fixed charges. 

Exhibit “K” shows how, with uniformly falling 
freight rates, the earnings per train-mile have in- 
creased through operating economies. In mail traf- 
fic economy is ignored and the convenience of the 
post-office department, speed and punctuality gov- 
ern. ? 
A rough check of the aggregate train service ren- 
dered by the railroads of the United States to the 
Post-Office Department is afforded by checking up 
the mileage of full R. P. O. cars and the mileage of 
apartment cars reduced to equivalent R. P. O. cars. 
The Post-Office Department report for 1899, page 
626, shows the mileage of crews, and therefore the 
mileage of cars, in full R. P. O. car lines, 80,369,803; 
in apartment cars, 108,920,132. Estimating the apart- 
ments at but 40% of the length of the full car re- 
duces the latter figure to 43,568,053 as equivalent 
mileage of full R. P. O. cars; adding this to the 
$0,369,803 above, gives the equivalent mileage of 
full postal cars 123,937,856. An examination of 
the annual reports of a number of large sys- 
tems shows the average passenger train to con- 
sist of about five cars. For the United States, it 
probably be less than this, as trains are 
smaller on short lines, but data as to their opera- 
tions were not available. At the liberal estimate of 
five cars to the train, the above car mileage repre- 
sents a passenger train-mileage of 24,787,571. The 
average cost per train-mile, including taxes and fixed 
charges, as computed from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission report for 1898, would be $1.40, or $34,- 
702,599 for the entire United States, or some five 
hundred thousand dollars more than was received 
for the entire postal service performed by all roads 
in the United States. This takes no account of the 
cost of service rendered by the railroads in deliv- 
ering mails at terminal and way stations, or of the 
very considerable tonnage of mail carried in closed 
pouches in baggage and express cars. 

The Post-Office Department of the Government, 
has never clamored for a 
railroads, as they 


more Zz 


would 


representing the people, 
general reduction in the pay of the 
are familiar with the causes of postal deficits, and 
have frequently pointed out the patent and equitable 
in his annual re- 


remedy. The Postmaster-General, 
port of 1897, pages 6 and 7, says: 


“The injustice inflicted both upon the postal rev- 
enues and the people by existing laws regulating 
the carrying of second-class mail matter has been 
represented to Congress in reports from this De- 
partment for ten years past with cumulative force, 
but without effect in remedial legislation. 

“By acts of Congress passed in 1874, 1879, 1885 and 


1894, a privileged class has been created, entitled to 


the use of the United States mail service either free 
of charge or at a cost far below the price the Gov- 
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Fig 1 (Exhibit G) —Rates of Railroad Mail Pay Per Ton Mile. 


Showing the rapid decrease in the rate when the quantity is above two tons a day. 


reform is paramount to all others. For this costly 
abuse, which drags on the Department and weighs 
down the service, trammels its power and means of 
effective advancement in every direction. It in- 
volves a sheer wanton waste of $20,000,000 or upward 
J. KRUTTSCHNITT, 


@ year.” 
General Manager. 








The Memorial Bridge at Washington. 





The competitive designs for the great memorial 
bridge at Washington, D. C., have been duly con- 
sidered by the Board and the award made. It prob- 
ably will be well to refresh the memory of the 
reader by saying that the engineers who were asked 
to bid were Messrs. L. L. Buck, W. H. Burr, W. R. 


3,400 ft. The bridge proper consists of six 192-ft. 
masonry arches, haying between them a 159-ft. steel 
draw-span. These masonry arches are circular, the 
springing line 24 ft. above mean low water, the rise 
29 ft. above the spring and the radius of intrados 
173.8 ft. The face of the arch ring is of granite, but 
the main part of the arch is Melan with five steel 
ribs. The granite arch ring is 5 ft. 6 in. deep at the 
crown and 9 ft. 6 in. at the spring. The steel ribs 
are 30 in. at the crown and 7 ft. 3 in. at the spring. 
A solid masonry spandrel wall partly of granite and 
partly of concrete rests on the arch and the weight 
of the floor is carried to the arch ring by framed 
steel posts. The draw span has two bascule arms 
on trunnions balanced by backward extensions and 
counter-weights. The span from center to center 
of trunnions is 172 ft. These bascules are made up 
of five steel, lattice-girder trusses with parallel 
chords. 

The Washington approach has twelve 60-ft. ma- 
sonry arches and beyond them 550 ft. of earth bank. 
The Arlington approach has fifteen 60-ft. masonry 
arches and 1,350 ft. of earth bank. Massive towers 
flank the drawspan and these towers are connected 
in pairs by arches thrown transversely over the 
width of the bridge, making a dignified and beauti- 
ful architectural monument. 

The Board explains in some detail the reasons 
for the great differences in the estimated cost. The 
low cost of Mr. Morison’s estimate is largely due 
to the steel construction for the approaches, the 
absence of massive towers and decorative fedtures 
and the use of limestone in the arches. Mr. Burr’s 
low figures are due to Melan construction, the in- 
genious use of steel and the greater length of earth 
bank. Mr. Hutton’s estimates are accounted for by 
the materials used and the decorative features. Mr. 
Buck’s high estimates are largely due to the amount 
and character of decorative work and to the very 
free use of granite masonry. We happen to know 
that Mr. Buck held strongly to the theory that the 
underlying idea in this bridge should be one of great 
dignity and stability and that in building a monu- 
ment of this character cost should not be allowed 
to control at a sacrifice of dignity and beauty. 








Cast Steel Parts of the New Chicaro & Alton Eight- 
Wheel Locomotives. 





In the description of the Chicago & Alton new 
eight-wheel passenger engines, published January 5 
last, it was stated that cast steel had been used for 
many parts in place of cast and wrought iron; also 
that particular attenion had been given to the ap- 
pearance of the finished castings. Twenty-four 
drawings were required for these castings and the 
accompanying engravings show the most interesting 
details. The difference in weight of these and sim- 
ilar parts made of wrought iron or cast iron is ap- 
proximately 9,000 lbs. for each engine, but there is 
really a larger saving in weight, as many of the 








The Washington Memorial Bridge. 





Mr. Morison........ : 


80 Masonry (no draw). 


Design Width, Bridge proper, except steel 

No. feet. draw. Approaches. 
i. 86 Steel and 6-cut masonry. Six-cut masonry. $16, rN 330 
Ti, 60 Steel and 6-cut masonry. Six-cut masonry. 14,735,400 
Z. 80 Steel and rock-face masonry. Rock-face masonry. 15,409,000 
It. 60 Steel and rock-face masonry. Rock-face masonry. 13,940,000 
i. 60 Steel. Melan. 4,083,850 
TI. 60 Melan. Melan. : 3,680,672 
re nS 60 Melan. Melan. 4,480,224 
i 60 Steel. Masonry and steel. 9 954,510 
II 60 Steel. Masonry and steel. 5,750,000 
ee I 80 Masonry. Steel. 2,757,264 
. Morison.... II 60 Masonry. Steel. 2,170,425 
Earth. 2,084,500 





Hutton and G. S. Morison. Under the terms of the 
competition the design first in order of merit was 
to receive $1,200, the second $1,100, and the third 
$1,000 and the fourth $900. Considering the magni- 
tude of the work these sums cannot, we should sup- 
pose, pay for the cost of preparing the drawings 
and estimates. The Board which passed upon the 
competitive designs consists of Lieut.-Col. Charles 
J. Allen, Major Thomas W. Symonds and Capt. D. 
du B. Gaillard, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., Mr. 
Stanford White of New York and Mr. James G. Hill 
of Washington. 

The design accepted is by Prof. Burr. A synopsis 
of the several designs as submitted is given in the 
table herewith and the Board accepted Prof. Burr’s 
design No. 2, rejecting, however, the towers sub- 
mitted with that design and accepting the towers 
of his design No. 1. From the inadequate pictures 
which we have seen of the two designs we are dis- 
posed to think that the committee made a mistake 
in architectural judgment, but, as we said, the pict- 
ures that have been published do not permit a defi- 
nite opinion to be expressed on this matter. 

The designs were classified as follows in order 
of merit: No. 1, Prof. Burr’s design No. 2; No. 2, 
Mr. W. R. Hutton’s design No. 2; No. 3, Mr. L. L. 
Buck’s design No. 1; No. 4, Mr. G. S. Morison’s 
design No. 1. 

The accepted design may be briefly described as 
follows: It is for a single deck bridge, 60 ft. between 
railings, with two 10-ft. sidewalks and a 40-ft. road- 
way, with no provision for street railroad. The 
length of the bridge proper and approaches is about 


cast steel parts could not be replaced by forgings 
or iron castings without considerable change to the 
adjacent parts. 

The builders of these engines, the Brooks Locomo- 
tive Works, have kindly furnished the drawings here 
reproduced and the following table, showing the fin- 
ished weights of the steel castings used for one 
Chicago & Alton eight-wheeler, together with the 
weights of similar parts made in wrought iron or 
east iron. 

Steel Castings for One Chicago & Alton Eight-Wheeler. 


Finished weight in pounds of cast steel parts and 


similar parts made of wrought or cast iron. 
Cast Wrought Cast Dif- 


Description. steel. iron. iron. fer- 
ence. 
Cylinder heads, PPONE! o.6.35 Sects OOH vais 448 154 
MRE cencs, aicnce 426 wate 692 266 
MPABEOU, coocccies: vccmesiotl, Vecewaeceees 356 niche 504 148 
RUTIBARORARS: «iis cicies Geaaciner techies 362 422 ae 60 
Rocker SRMIRE Ls tetmow sativa saree 190-250 — bu 
[> eee ke inion HO wan 396 130 
Main rod end blocks ............ 48 69 ss 12 
ATE SRAEC BEME .o..ccacscessomesc 224 256 uate 32 
Divine WOMCS: sicse) sevsdsse Rare in. ae 2,012 980 
=e wheel centers ...... «..- 7,460 P lu, 124 2,664 
PPAME LOOt PlAte ...ccccccccce voce 1,070 ae 2,212 1,142 
a5 furnace bearers ...... -- 420 fen 740 320 
Engine truck spring hangers .. 84 96 are 12 
is swing beam ...... 320 a 440 120 
= ‘* wheel centers..... aco). 1,940 480 
Driver brake fulcrum bracket... 550 Sas 930 380 
Equalizer BEAM ...65  .ccsccsess 324 528 ae 204 
Spring rigging, equalizer ful- 
PEN cacccusa stasdenn caves «cus 188 eae 32 138 
Spring rigging, spring hanger 
PBDUOEO utes cpenes. ounnciese. ee 112 ites 180 68 
Spring rigging, spring seats.... 120 208 eis 8S 
Spring rigging, spring hangers. 160 212 Seis 52 
— frame draw casting, 
DOO 6c nsds UawsiaRe winiseaites: sink nese: 750 sai 1,150 400 
Genes coupler tail strap ...... 66 97 mee 31 
“8 truck wheels........... ..3,320 ease 4,280. 96u 


To cu* knowledge, this is the first time that such 
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STEEL CASTINGS USED ON THE CHICAGO & ALTON EIGHT WHEEL PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVES. 
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information has been published, and those who have 
not yet considered the use of cast steel to reduce 
the dead weight of locomotives can profitably study 
this table. It will be noticed that the largest saving 
of weight is in driving and truck wheel centers, 
driving boxes and other large parts; the weight 
saved in the reciprocating parts enables smaller 
counterbalances to be used, and the spring rigging 
is materially improved in weight and appearance by 
the use of cast steel. Further, the steel castings 
when well designed are stronger than the heavier 
iron forgings or castings, and the accompanying de- 
signs may be taken as representing the best prac- 
tice. 








The Purdue Locomotive Paint. 





Prof. W. F. M. Goss has presented to certain loco- 
motive builders and motive power men a plan to 
increase the usefulness of the locomotive testing 
plant at Purdue University and make it available 
for a larger number of those interested in the build- 
ing and maintenance of locomotives and locomo- 
tive appliances. During the eight years that the 
Purdue plant has been in operation it has become 
evident that more and better work could be done if 
there were a parmanent staff at the locomotive plant 
for carrying on research and commercial tests, and 
this force could easily be maintained with the co- 
operation and support of the railroads, locomotive 
builders, and others interested. Prof. Goss’ plan for 
carrying on such a locomotive laboratory is set forth 
in the following extracts from a recent letter: 


The instructional work, the research which ean be 
paid for by the Purdue Trustees, and the commercial 
work, all combined, have not in the past been suffi- 
cient to warrant the maintenance of a permanent 
force of attendants about the locomotive plant, with 
the result that work which has been accomplished has 
been done at a disadvantage and real progress has 
been slow. Moreover, the limitations arising from this 
course have prevented the acceptance of many pieces 
of commercial work which, under more favorable con- 
ditions, could have been accomplished with profit. 

It is the desire of the Trustees of Purdue that the 
locomotive testing laboratory shall be made to serve 
as large a sphere of usefulness as practicable. While 
unable themselves to provide funds for its continuous 
operation, they are ready to extend every encourage- 
ment to others who may assist to such an end. To 
sustain a permanent organization at the plant, and to 
provide supplies of fuel, oil, etc., needed for its con- 
tinuance, will require the expenditure of from $6,000 
to $8,000 a year. It would seem not unlikely that the 
business demands of a whole country would equal 
this amount, at least for a single year. It is proposed, 
therefore, to ask those who are likely to be interested 
in the subject to subscribe for work to be done at 
times which may be agreeable between September 1, 
1900, and September 1, 1901. Thus, Messrs. X. & Co. may 
signify their willingness to invest in the laboratory 
to the extent of $1,000; Messrs. Y. & Co., to the extent 
of $2,000, while individuals may come in for amounts 
as low as $100. In the event that a sufficient amount 
is subscribed to warrant an organization on the basis 
indicated, they may at any time within the twelve 
months indicated arrange to have work done and re- 
ported upon by the regular laboratory authorities with 
the expectation of paying a fair amount for each test 
or each investigation, which amount will be credited 
against the amount they subscribed. 

The purpose of the charge and the basis upon which 
it will be fixed will be such as to cover labor and 
material accounts only. Nothing will be charged for 
the use of the plant, or for deterioration, or for re- 
pairs except such as may result from the progress of 
the individual work in hand. The laboratory author- 
ities will hold themselves in readiness to quote in ad- 
vance fixed prices for all work that may be proposed. 
To run the plant would require one fireman, one coal 
passer, one oiler, one wiper, two permanent observers 
and a foreman, making the daily labor costs about 
$16; office expense in summarizing data and in formu- 
lating reports, chargeable to one day’s running. would 
be $6, and $2 allowance would be needed to cover loss 
arising from periods of enforced idleness, thus making 
a daily expense of $24. This expense would be expected 
to continue whether the engine was actually under 
steam or not. The observers and foreman at such 
times assisting in the office work, while the less ex- 


pensive labor would be making needed preparations 
for the next run. To the above estimate covering fixed 
charges, there is te be added, for days when the engine 
would be under steam, an additional item of $15 to 
cover cost of fuel, oil and other supplies. It will be 
seen on the basis of the above estimate that one de- 
string a test of a valve, or a valve mechanism, or of an 
exhaust nozzle, or any small thing which could be 


determined in a single day's running, -could secure all 
the information desired for something less than $100. 
This statement, while merely an indication of the basis 


upon which it is proposed to make charges for work 
done, is offered for the guidance of proposed sub- 
scribers. 

The character of the work which may be undertaken 


be anything for which the plant is adapted. It 
may include a determination of the value of different 
fuels used under conditions of locomotive service; tests 
of improvements in the parts of locomotives as, for 
example, valve gears and other portions of the mech- 
stacks, draft appliances, lubricators, etc., or it 
Thus, any 


may 


anism, 
may include tests of complete locomotives. 


locomotive within the capacity of the plant could be 
received at the laboratory, 


mounted, subjected to a 


series of careful tests, and delivered from the labora- 
tory ready for shipment. 

It is recognized that the fact that proposed patrons 
are asked to signify their intention some months be- 
fore work can be undertaken, has a distinct disad- 
vantage in the working out of the proposed scheme, 
but inasmuch as the University cannot venture money 
in a business operation, the condition leading to the 
objection is a necessary one, though in part, at least, 
compensated for by the tender on the part of the 
University of the free use of an expensive plant and 
the consequent low price at which it is proposed to 
do work. ‘ 








Charles Coster and the Southern. 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Southern Railway Company held April 12, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed, regarding the death 
of Mr. Charles H. Coster, late Director of the Com- 
pany: 

The plan for the reorganization of the Rich- 
mond Terminal Companies, and for the formation of 
the Southern Railway Company, was chiefly the con- 
ception and the achievement of Mr. Coster as Chairman 
of the Reorganization Committee, and that plan was 
the model after which were subsequently drawn many 
of a long series of successful plans for the reorganiza- 
tion of insolvent railroad companies. 

The ascertainment and analysis of the conditions, the 
weaknesses and the possibilities of the corporations 
composing the Richmond Terminal System were ex- 
hibited in that plan with a thoroughness and fullness 
that at first were startling, but which the event fully 
justified. 

In the clear recognition and wise readjustment of the 
antagonistic elements involved in that undertaking, Mr. 
Coster demonstrated in a most masterly way the value 
of absolute justice and sincerity in the solution of busi- 
ness problems of great difficulty and complexity, and 
impressed all with whom he dealt with a deep sense of 
his personal fairness and fitness to adjust and to arbi- 
trate between large interests apparently in hopeless con- 
flict. 

In the corporate life of the Southern Railway Com- 
pany, Mr. Coster continuously rendered services hardly 
less important or less valuable than at its birth; and 
the development of the company into its present pros- 
perous condition has been materially aided by his rare 
ability and wise counsels, and by his faithful and dis- 
criminating support of its officers and of its policy of 
conservatism and growth. .. . 








Another Column Formula. 





The March number of the Proceedings of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers contained a long 
paper by Mr. J. M. Montcrieff on ‘The Practical 
Column Under Central or Eccentric Loads,” in which 
many important and novel points are discussed in 
an able and interesting way. Column formulas have 
been set forth in recent years in such number and 
variety that ordinarily but little attention would be 
paid to a new one; the one now presented, however, 
is so radically unlike those heretofore proposed and 
is deduced from such a different point of view that 
it deserves attention, especially as the paper con- 
tains a large amount of experimental evidence in 
its favor. ; 

The main direction of attack in the past has been 
upon a column with a central load. Euler deduced 
the well-known formula for the central load that 
holds in equilibrium any deflected strut; Gordon and 
Rankins derived formule for a safe central load in 
terms of the compressive stress on the concave side 
of the column, and later numerous empirical for- 
mulas have been set up from the results of tests. 
The question of eccentric loads has been mainly 
studied for short columns only, formulas for long 
columns under such loads being difficult to find in 
text-books; or, when found, difficult of practical 
application. 

It has long been known that the deflection of a 
column under a central load is indeterminate, while 
that under an eccentric load has a perfectly definite 
value. The exact formula for this deflection is eas- 
ily derived, but unfortunately it is in a trigonome- 
tric form that cannot be applied in practice. Mr. 
Monterieff has boldly solved this difficulty by as- 
suming that the deflected curve is a parabola. If 
P be the load applied at a distance e from the cen- 
ter of the cross-section, 1 the length of the column, 
A the area and r the radius of gyration of the cross- 
section, and E the modulus of elasticity, his for- 
mula for the lateral deflection of a round-ended col- 
umn is 

aa. 6 Plee = 

48 E Ar?— Pl? 
which he shows to agree very well with the few 
experiments that have been made. If the eccentric- 
ity e becomes zero, the load is central and the de- 
fiection d should be indeterminate; this will be the 
ease when the denominator is zero, and this con- 
dition gives an expression identical with Euler’s for- 
mula except that 9.6 takes the place of 7 . 

When a column of cross-section A carries the 


ae 
load P, the average compressive stress is WY and if 


to this be added the stress due to flexure, the total 
stress F at the middle of the concave side is 
r=P ( face +$2), 
A\ r r2 
in which c is the distance from the axis of the col- 
umn to that concave side and the other letters have 
the same meaning as before. 

These two equations contain all the pure theory 
presented by Mr. Montcrieff, his additional discus- 
sions being merely reductions and transformations. 
The second equation is an old one, the first is a new 
and important one. By substituting in the second 
equation the value of d given by the first, he de- 
rives a formula containing five quantities, namely, 


the unit-load > which may be designated by f, 
the unit-stress F, the ratio of length to radius of 
gyration \, the ratio oS and the modulus E. This 


resulting formula for round-ended columns may be 


written 

12 48 E (F — f — fn) 
r ~ f6F—5f— fn 
in which, for the sake of brevity, 
sented the ratio > 


we have repre- 


by the letter n. From this for- 


, l 
mula he constructs curves having values of 5 as 


abscissas and values of f as ordinates, having pre- 
viously ascertained or assumed the values of E, F 
and n. 

In order to apply.this formula to the case of cen- 
‘tral loads, which is the usual one arising in prac- 
tice, the author presents numerous diagrams of tests, 
and concludes that such central loads generally have 
a certain concealed eccentricity equivalent on the 
average to a value of 0.6 for n. Then, assuming 
proper values of E and F, the formulas contain 


only dana f. For example, the formula for medium 


steel is 

Wo 48,000 (2.4 -— 1.6 f) 

r—  (12-44ff ° 
in which f is to be taken in units of 10,000 pounds; 
thus, if f is to actually be 5,000 pounds per square 
inch, then f in the formula is 0.5 and the correspond- 


p : 1 is about 130 
ing value of = 


It will be seen from the above brief explanation 
that Mr. Montcrieff’s column formula for central 
loads is a complicated one which cannot be readily 
used in practice. All other column formulas give 


the value of = which is represented above by f, in 


1 é . 
terms of = In this case such an expression cannot 


be obtained except by the use of a quadratic equa- 
tion, which the author prefers to avoid, and hence 
he leaves the formulas in essentially the shape as 
written above. Unless it can be shown that the 
formulas in common use give erroneous results, and 
this is not shown in the paper, there is no proba- 
bility that Mr. Montcrieff’s formula for columns un- 
der central loads will be received with favor. His 
general formula for columns under eccentric loads, 
however, is to be viewed in a different light; the 
results derived from it are practically as close as 
those found from the mathematically correct ex- 
pression, and it is likely to be of immediate service 
in cases of design. It will, indeed, not be difficult to 
put it into another form that will be more conven- 
ient in practical use. 

The author of the new column formula is an Eng- 
lishman who obtained his technical education under 
the British system of pupilage or apprenticeship in 
an engineering office, and has since been engaged in 
the construction of docks, cranes, buildings and 
bridges. He was led to study the subject of columns 
from the necessity of designing several of excep- 
tionally large eccentricity for which he could find 
no theory of easy application. The discussion of the 
tests of Hodgskinson, Bauschinger, Christie, and 
others he regards as in itself a sufficient apology for 
the appearance of the paper, and we are disposed 
to think that this is the case. Unfortunately his 
theoretic investigations are not always clearly pre- 
sented, and there are points in the treatment of 
central loads which will undoubtedly be severely 
criticised in the discussion to be held on May 2. 
Nevertheless it appears that the paper, like the one 
of Prichard on the ideal column, is a step in ad- 
vance, and that it will receive careful attention from 
engineers engaged in bridge and structural work. 








An Oil Furnace and a Fire Kindler. 





Messrs. Leach & Simpson, Chicago, have recently 
put on the market the Ferguson oil furnace and the 
Ferguson locomotive fire kindler. The oil furnace 
is largely used in the shops of the Chicago & North- 
western at Chicago and somewhat by various other 
roads. The purposes for which these furnaces are 
used by the Chicago & Northwestern include flue 
welding, annealing boiler and flue sheets, case hard- 
ening, heating material for machine forging and riv- 
eting and melting babbitt from journal bearings in 
the brass foundry. The furnace can be of any form 
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to suit the work as the essential feature is the 

burner, which can be used with either crude petro- 

leum or fuel oil. The oil is fed to the burner through 

a small supply pipe, which is fitted with a valve by 

which the flow is regulated, and the oil may be fur- 

nished to the furnace either by gravity or under 
pressure. The burner is so designed that the pres- 
sure causes only a thin film of oil to escape. The air 
blast, or four or five ounces pressure, chances this 
into a spray which is ignited and forced into the 
combustion chamber. A further supply of air fed 
to this chamber renders combustion perfect and the 
flame passes thence over the hearth on which is 
placed the metal to be heated. An important ad- 
vantage is that the metal will not decarburize as in 
a coke fire, and it can be quickly brought to the re- 
quired heat. The saving in cost of fuel as com- 
pared with the use of coal and coke is variously esti- 
“ mated at from 25 to 50 per cent. by different users. 
The Ferguson locomotive fire kindler consists es- 
sentially of a tank for oil, a hose coupling for con- 
nection with the compressed air system, a hose ter- 
minating in a nozzle for spraying the mingled oil 
and air, and a valve for controlling the relative pro- 
portions of oil and air. The tank is usually mounted 
on a truck so that it may be easily moved from one 
part of the roundhouse to another. The tank holds 
25 gallons of oil and on-an average this is sufficient 
to kindle fires in 40 engines. The time required is 
about 45 minutes with a cold engine and perhaps 25 
minutes when the engine is still warm, varying ac- 
cording to the temperature. The valve is the prin- 
cipal feature and turning the cock regulates the pro-, 
portions of air and oil admitted into the tube. Turned 
one way, air alone passes through and oil adhering 
to the inside of the hose is removed. When the con- 
nections are made a handful of oily waste is lighted 
and thrown into the ashpan to start the flame. The 
nozzle, which is at the end of a long tube, is thrust 
into the ashpan and the flame passes up through the 
fuel until it is wholly ignited. The fire door being 
closed prevents the admission of cold air and causes 
the draft to pass up through the fuel. This is con- 
sidered an improvement over the old method of blow- 
ing through the fire door with the jet of flame strik- 
ing the firebox sheets, and by the use of this burner 
less injury is said to be done to the inner sheets 
than by a wood fire. 

The same apparatus is also used as a blow pipe 
for heating tires, straightening frames, or any other 
bent work that may require removal and which ordi- 
narily has to be sent to the smithshop to be straight- 
ened. For such purposes the heat may be applied 
at the points required without affecting adjacent 
parts. 








Compressed Air Traction. 





The Compressed Air Company has been incorpo- 
rated in the State of New York with a capital of 
$8,000,000. This company is formed for the purpose 
of taking over the American Air Power Company 
of New York and the Compressed Air Company of 
Illinois. The outstanding stock of these companies 
will be taken up and the transaction will still leave 
in the treasury of the new company a million dol- 
lars of stock which will not be offered for sale. 
Abundant cash is provided without selling any 
stock. . 

The officers of the new company are: President, 
Henry D. Cooke; Vice-President, Charles H. T. Col- 
lis; Treasurer, Henry A. Himley and Engineer, Rob- 
ert Hardie. The directors other than Mr. Cooke and 
General Collis are William L. Elkins and Thomas 
Dolan, of Philadelphia; G. E. P. Howard, Henry 
Marquand, William C. Duxbury, Newell Cc. Knight 
and William H. Kimball, of New York. The con- 
solidated company will own the Hardie and the 
Hoadley-Knight patents for the use of compressed 
air for traction purposes. 

Considerable business might have been taken by 
the American Air Power Company, which is finan- 
cially strong and includes men of great influence, 
but it has seemed to the company best to go care- 
fully until more information had been acquired by 
the working of the cars on 28th and 29th streets 
in New York City and on North Clark Street in 
Chicago. The information now obtained seems to 
the officers of the company to justify the conclusion 
that a direct-connected air motor is superior to a 
geared motor and the service in Chicago has sug- 
gested certain changes which will result in fewer 
parts, a simplified valve gear, a wider range of 
valve motion and doing away with the intervening 
rocker arm. The company feels justified in going 
ahead and taking contracts and it already has an 
order from the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany of New York for 28 cars, which are being built, 
and 100 more are to follow. Negotiations are under 
way for equipment on 2ther roads and one city 
road of 12 miles is under contract and will be worked 
by air cars within 60 days- 

The company has developed three principal types 
of cars. One is a 30-ft. single truck motor car, 


another a 40-ft. double truck motor car, and the 
other a 60-ft. coach for use on steam railroads, and 





it is proposed to immediately undertake to enlarge 
the use of compressed air in suburban work. 

We have more than once spoken of the work 
which has been done with the Hardie motor on 
North Clark Street. Here a 28-ft. motor car has 
been running in night service after the cable was 
shut down and has shown remarkable reliability in 
bad weather. This is a 28-ft. motor weighing, when 


to a brass turret, which is attached to the outside 
of the dome, as clearly shown by the accompanying 
drawing. The details are also shown of the long- 
jointed valve stems, and the cast steel deck casting 
placed between the frames at the forward end. 
Mr. J. F. Dunn, Superintendent of Motive Power 
of the Oregon Short Line, who designed these en- 
gines, states that they are doing excellent work. 














New Consolidation Locomotives of the Oregon Short Line. 


in working order, 18,500 lbs., and it has frequently 
hauled one 30-ft. trailer and sometimes two. It 
has carried as many as 467 passengers in one trip. 
The heaviest grades worked have been five per cent. 
one way and 3% the other. A remarkable report 
of the performance of the air cars during stormy 
weather last winter has been issued over the sig- 
nature of Mr. Selleck, the General Manager of the 
Street Railroad Company. Something of this we 
published a few weeks ago. 





Consolidation Locomotives for the Oregon Short Line. 





In our issue of March 9 a description was pub- 
lished of the heavy 12-wheel freight locomotives 
of the Oregon Short Line, of which 12 have been 
built by the Cooke Locomotive & Machine Company, 
and similar data are now given for the four con- 
solidation engines recently furnished by the same 
builder. 

The consolidation engines have 21x 32-in. cylin- 
ders, driving wheels 55 in. in diameter and carry 
a working steam pressure of 200 lbs. The weight 
on the drivers in working order is 174,000 lbs., the 
total weight of the engine is 196,000 lbs., and the 
tender loaded weighs 98,000 lbs., having a capacity 
for 5,000 gallons of water and 10 tons of coal. 

The boiler is of the straight top type with crown 
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Steam Turret Arrangement. 


tube heating surface is 2,755 sq. ft., the firebox heat- 
ing surface is 218 sq. ft., making a total of 2,973 
sq. ft. of heating surface; the grate area is 33 
sq. ft. 

It will be noted that in the matter of weight and 
size of both engine and tender these locomotives 
compare favorably with other recent designs. Fox 
tender trucks are used, as well as cast steel driving 
wheel centers, driving boxes, and cylinder heads. 
The boiler fronts are pressed steel and the steam 
pipes and eccentric straps are malleable iron, the 
wearing faces of the latter being babbitted. All 
bolts are double-nutted and keyed, and all steam 
cocks, injector throttles and steam connections are 
outside the cab. The various steam pipes connect 








One of the 12-wheelers hauls from 1,650 to 1,700 tons 
between Pocatello and Dubois, where the ruling 
grade is 48 ft. to the mile; at Dubois two of the 
consolidation locomotives couple onto this train and 
push it from there to Monida, the grade being a little 
over 2% per cent. With the new engines, the train 
load has been a little more than doubled between 
the last-named points. 

The following are dimensions of the consolidation 
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Front End Deck Casting (Cast Steel). 


engines not previously given and the principal spe- 
cial equipment used: 






Wheel base of CUGING, CURVING os ccccccaccsscacces 15 2 in, 
W heel Dase of engine, total <2... <ccccccccccesase 23 ft. 5 in. 
* engine and NU <cv cdanedéasmcase 53 ft. ‘ne in, 
Center of boiler from rail..................8 ft. 9 13/16 in. 
Engine truck wheels, Bind ......6.66 cccoes Paige steel tired 
= CRMRCI ccc iwancax: eoaieuavar ahd 0 in. 
Driving axle journals, size ...................... $= mM. 
Engine truck axle journals, size.......... 6 x 9 15/16 in 
MGMer SOM, CMMCMNCES: oc .cccceccecace -eacaaascavade: 13/16 in 
Firebox, length 
s width . 
i CT eee 
Tubes, number .. 
as diameter.. 
s length 
Valves dedaaddaade 


maximum travel 
outside lap 
inside lap 
Steam ports, pee 


“ 
“ : 


Ghaddadadé:, bhnddacuaendiees 18 in. 

Exhaust ports, width Gegussucdeeccaae laxedesdanadenaaaeal 3% in. 

GQUMOES Sc vcdudenuiscacdda ceccsedoaticdam 18 in. 

ae ade dacaesnnactaaa Single, with ge tg pipe 

Netting Sdicddddeneacesdeacedaadanacdddade 2% x 2% per in. 
Tender 

UMS, a icddedadacde! 2acacecdiee sadnaataae 10-in. steelchannels 

wheels MEM ixdedkcd:- caveudeundsedadcadauas Chilled cast iron 

EES vccedisancés: sacaadencdaxdad | daaaunclenn 3 in. 

PERE GEC GENS a css ctu iuwncasavcdcadstddeecdeesscas 5 x 9 in. 


Special Equipment. 
Boiler shell steel, Carbon; steam gages, Ashcroft; 
sanders, Leach, springs, French; coupler, Buckeye; 


i—— J 





itt Hole 


Intermediate Valve Rod. 


firebox steel, Carbon; lubricators, Nathan; safety 
valves, Coale; whistles, Cooke Locomotive & Ma- 
chine Co.; journal bearings, Magnus metal; piston 
packing, Jerome; brake beams, Kewanee. 








Smoke Prevention by Railroads Entering Chicago.* 





At the October, 1899, meeting of the Western Rail- 
way Club a committee was appointed to investigate 
and report upon what is now being done in the mat- 
ter of smoke prevention by the various railroads en- 





* Extracts from the report-of the committee of the 
Western Railway Club, presented April 17. 
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tering Chicago, and what lines should be followed to 
accomplish the results sought after. The commit- 
tee has found this to be rather a difficult undertak- 
ing, especially the last portion of the instructions, 
as there seems to be quite a diversity of opinion 
among the different motive power officers as to the 
value and merit of the various devices advocated for 
the purpose of preventing smoke. Some arrange- 
ments are endorsed heartily by certain parties and 
are pronounced worthless by others, while it is posi- 
tively known that possibly the best example of 
smokeless firing is given by a road that uses no de- 
vice but the brick arch. This being the case, the 
committee finds it difficult to make any definite rec- 
ommendations as to the feasibility of mechanical 
contrivances, some of them being so preposterous 
and un-mechanical that they could hardly be seri- 
ously considered. 

Many of the replies to a circular letter were very 
full and complete, with drawings. With the exception 
of the brick arch, which is quite generally used, the 
air injector (or jet of air forced into the firebox 
through openings through the water space) seems to 
the favorite method of smoke reduction, though 
some claim that it is more of a smoke diluter than 
a smoke consumer. Most roads using these air jets 
report successful results when they are properly man- 


be 


ipulated, and particularly when used in connection 
with a brick arch. They are not claimed, however, to 
produce economical results, partly due, no doubt, to 


the fact that the air is more or less cold when it 
enters the firebox. There are some suggestions for 
heating the air before it is forced into the firebox, but 
most of the methods suggested seem to the committee 
to be impracticable. Several roads reported that their 
trials of these air jets had been unsuccessful, and 
especially when used without a brick arch. 

In regard to the new engines built for service in and 
around Chicago, practically all the roads are equipping 
these engines with one or more of these devices, most- 
ly consisting of brick arches and air jets. In addition, 
some of the roads are providing boilers with large 
grate areas and heating surfaces, the grates in some 
cases being as wide as 6 ft. Of course, only certain 
types of engines permit this arrangement, and its 
use is limited. <A firebox over 10 ft. in length is 
handled with difficulty, so that there is practically a 
limit to the size of grate, unless a special construction 
like the Wootten is gone into, and this type has some 
disadvantages. 

The smoking of coals depends largely upon their 
composition. Those high in fixed carbon and low in 
volatile matter, like the Pocahontas, of southwestern 
Virginia, will produce little smoke. The Pocahontas 
is, in fact, advertised as a smokeless coal. It contains 
from 75 to 80 per cent. of fixed carbon, and about 20 
per cent. of volatile matter. The Illinois coals have 
about half as much fixed carbon and twice as much 
volatile matter. It is not always the fact, however, 
that the best coal for heating is the freest from smoke. 
Coal in the fine or slack condition will generally be 
more difficult to control in this direction than if broken 
in proper sized lumps, because there is less opportu- 
nity for the air to pass through the grates. 

The railroads entering Chicago use a great variety 
of coals. Those roads running east and south nat- 
urally draw from a different territory than those ex- 
tending to the west and northwest. One road reports 
drawing altogether from over one hundred mines, and 
in times of a scarcity, the inferior grades are of ne- 
cessity bought for consumption in this neighborhood. 
Some roads in the east have the advantage of coke 
and anthracite where the prices are as low or perhaps 
lower than bituminous coal, but they would be prac- 
tically prohibitive for Chicago railroads, even more 
than for factories, as many of the former burn 
upward of 1,000,000 tons a year. Some of the eastern 
roads advise that they have difficulty, and, in fact, 
cannot obtain a sufficient quantity of coke for their 
needs. Under these conditions the outlook for coke 
fuel in the west is not very encouraging, until some 
new sources of coke supply are available at low cost. 

The importance of careful firing is recognized by all 
the roads reporting to the committee, the general sen- 
timent obtaining that a good fireman without a special 
device is productive of better results than any of these 
devices poorly managed. Nearly all of the roads have 
not only issued concise instructions to their engineers 
and firemen from time to time, but it is a common 
practice to select expert firemen and employ them to 
travel on the engines and explain and illustrate the 
proper methods of firing to those who are less expert 
in the matter. Nor can all be done by the fireman— 
the engineer must also assist, both by handing the 
engine in an intelligent manner and by communicat- 
with the firemar. In fact, to produce 
the best results, there must be a hearty co-operation 
between those concerned. The engineer should be quick 
to appreciate the effects of his manipulations on the 
fire and regulate the ‘cut-off’ and throttle as far as 
possible to produce the best results, keeing his fireman 
informed of his intended movements. The fireman 
should be on the alert to take every advantage of the 
physical conditions of the road or any cessation in 
the work and should fire lightly and regularly—not 
five or six shovelfuls with a rest in between, but with 
one shovelful at a time and the door closed gradually 

that is, cracked for a few seconds until there is 
sufficient air to consume the fresh distillates and then 
closed completely, except where a damper or register 
in the door is employed. The gage should be scrutin- 
ized every few minutes and the supply of air regulated 
principally by the dampers; the blower and smoke 
consumer must be ready for instant use on the clos- 
ing of the throttle, as this is the time that the greatest 
volume of smoke is likely to be produced. 

In order to effect these results, however, the motive 
power officials must perform their part. In European 


sO 


ing constantly 


countries it is considered dangerous to make a man 


on an engine too comfortable, as such an arrangement 
may make him careless in his work; the theory ob- 
taining on this side of the Atlantic, however, is that 
the more comfortably a man is installed, the better 
can ance will he attend to his duties. With this end 
in view, fire doors should be at a convenient height 
and of a suitable size, the steam gage should be in 
comfortable view, both by day and night, the blower 
or smoke consumer valves should be quick acting and 
convenient of access from the foot plate, and water 
gages should be arranged for constant observation. 
Sloping sides to the tank, and coal properly broken 
up, will also facilitate the work so that the man with 
the shovel can give his complete attention to firing 
and other necessary duties. Many engines are so in- 
conveniently arranged in the cab that it is almost 
preposterous to expect and ask good results, and a 
ride on the engine will often show the unintelligent 
manner in which the fittings have been placed. 

The brick arch should be properly located, and if 
smoke consumers in the form of air or steam jets are 
determined upon, they should be maintained in good 
condition. Intelligent instructions should be given to 
all enginemen, and they should be taught and expected 
to take an interest in the results of their work. In- 
dividual fuel reports will show the economy of the 
different crews, on similar runs, and may be consid- 
ered some index to the smoke consumption obtained. 

The Committee consisted of the following: G. R. 
Henderson, Chicago & Northwestern; R. A. Smart, 
Purdue University; R. D. Smith, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincey; J. C. McMynn, R. W. Hunt & Co., and 
J. W. Luttrell, Illinois Central. 








The Niagara Injector. 





The accompanying engraving shows a sectional 
view of a new locomotive injector put on the mar- 
ket by the Eynon-Evans Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
known as the “Niagara.” It is of the double-tube 
type and is arranged to be interchangeable with both 
the Sellers and Monitor injectors, the engraving 
showing the injector as adapted to the Sellers pipe 
connections. By interchanging the overflow nozzle, 
C, with the plug, P, and replacing the screwed water 
connection, E, with a longer leg, the injector will fit 
the Monitor pipe connections. This is made possi- 
ble by having the forcing steam and water tubes con- 
nected together and worked directly by the handle, 
H. It will also be seen that a movement of this 
handle, and consequently the forcing tubes, opens or 
closes the vertical overflow valve, making the opera- 
tion of this valve positive. The capacity of the in- 
jector is regulated in the usual way by moving the 
spindle, S, in or out, thereby regulating the steam 
supply to the lifting tube and consequently the quan- 
tity of water delivered to the forcing tube. 

To start the injector the handle is slightly movel 
backward until water appears at the overflow, Cc, 
when the handle is drawn completely back; this lat- 
ter movement closes the overflow valve. To stop, 
the handle is pushed forward through its entire 
stroke, and, as stated, to regulate the quantity of 
water delivered to the boiler the wheel, S, is turned. 


It was also shown that the capacity of these in- 
jectors could be reduced somewhat more than 50 per 
cent. of the maximum through the action of the 
regulator, 





The Outlook for Engineers. 








At the annual meeting of the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers the President, Prof. C. Frank Allen, 
made an address on the outlook for the engineer 
from which we are permitted to make some extracts, 
although the address cannot be published in full be- 
fore it appears in the Journal of the Association. 

Mr. Allen points out that during the last 20 years 
the membership of the Boston Society of Civil En- 
gineers has grown from 94 to 490, an increase of 421 
per cent. In the same time the population of Boston 
increased about 50 per cent., and that of the State 
53 per cent. In the same period the membership in 
the American Society of Civil Engineers increased 
371 per cent., while the population of the United 
States grew only about 56 per cent. These figures 
indicate what is undoubtedly true, that in 20 years 
the number of civil engineers has increased far more 
rapidly than the population. 

In seeking for a cause one may perhaps be found 
in the fact that the quality of the engineer has im- 
proved greatly and thus created a larger demand for 
engineers. This is merely a development of an eco- 
nomic law which may be seen in the growth of trans- 
portation and of other products of man’s industry 
and ingenuity. The better the quality the larger the 
consumption. To a considerable extent the engineer 
creates his own opportunities. This fact is illus- 
trated by Mr. Allen by several examples which we 
do not quote. 

It can hardly be claimed that the native ability of 
man has improved much, but it is possible, or even 
probable, that more young men of superior ability 
have been attracted into engineering. Among the 
influences which have contributed,to improve the 
quality of engineers as turned out are the engineer- 
ing college, the engineering society, and the engineer- 
ing journals, and probably the engineering college is 
the most important of these influences. While the 
successful engineer must have natural capacity he 
must have also foundation training in theory, and 
further, he must have knowledge of facts and meth- 
ods. Part of these requirements the engineering col- 
lege can meet faster and with less expenditure of 
energy than they can be met by experience. Another 
part must be gained by actual experience. On the 












The Niagara Locomotive Injector. 


The injector can be used to heat the water in the 
tender by quickly pulling the handle back through 
full stroke, which locks the overflow valve closed and 
allows steam to pass through a \4-in. opening in the 
check valve placed in the suction pipe. The suction 
pipe check valve is used to prevent a large amount 
of steam passing into the tank should the injector 
break from any cause. 

The parts which usually wear out first are the com- 
bining forcing nozzle and the overflow valve, and it 
will be seen from the engraving that these parts can 
be replaced at small expense; alsO by removing the 
top plug and combining tube the overflow valve can 
be re-ground. 

Tests of the Niagara injector where water at 80 
deg. F. was lifted 4 ft. gave the following results: 
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| 
Size | 50 100 | 150 | 200 
No. | | 
| | 
| Iron. Copper. | Gallons per Hour. 
| 
— | 
7 I | 1% | 1,198 470 1,800 | 1.920 
& | 6 | 13%4 ; 1,390 1,880 2,310 2.450 
3 I 2 244 | 2,670 2,470 2,950 3,090 
lv | 2 } 24 2,550 3,050 3,540 3.75 
iW | 26 234 3.140 3.620 4,080 4,260 
12 | 214 | 234 | 3,72 3130 $,520 4,870 


whole, it must be true that the graduates in engi- 
neering are a selected class both from the point of 
view of natural ability and of thoroughness in train- 
ing. Furthermore, the engineering graduate will 
have acquired habits of earnest work, the power of 
concentration and ability to attack new problems. 

It is not assumed that the engineering college is 
the only wav by which to enter the profession. Some 
of the best engineers have not been graduates, and 
indeed it sometimes happens that men who in col- 
lege show little aptitude for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge develop in actual work large capacity for en- 
gineering. It may be said, generally speaking, that 
the self-trained engineer travels the more rugged 
road, but when he is successful develops a strong 
mental fibre, originality and fertility of resource. 
Nevertheless, the chances of the self-trained engi- 
neer must be relatively fewer in the future and the 
better positions must be largely filled by e1.gineer- 
ing graduates. 

Second in importance to whe engireering school is 
the engineering society. The papers there presented 
give descriptions of methods and facts rather than 
discussion of advanced mathematical theories and 
they serve to supplement the engineering college. 
But possibly the engineering society serves a still 
more important purpose by bringing engineers to- 
gether and enabling one man to profit by the thought 
and knowledge of another, 
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Much of that which has been said about engineer- 
ing societies is true of the engineering periodicals. 
The contributions in these are likely to be more 
fragmentary than the publications of the societies, 
but to have a broader scope. They reach also en- 
gineers who cannot attend the meetings of the so- 
cieties. 

We come next to the discussion of the question of 
the field which the engineer is to occupy. It will 
probably be more generally realized in future that 
the work of the engineer must be economical in con- 
struction and in operation; in both these items wher- 
ever possible, but at any rate, in the net resultant of 
the two. The engineer will come to his proper place 
before the public when it is understood that money 
is saved by using him and it is gradually realized 
that corporations or individuals cannot afford to 
do without him. The economic side of the engineer’s 
work will be more important in the future than it 
has been in the past. 

A legitimate and useful field for the engineer will 
be in work of execution as distinct from design or 
supervision. In other words, he will often be a con- 
tractor. In the handling of work greater difficulty 
often arises than in making adequate designs. The 
Boston subway, for instance, showed the great im- 
portance of the development of proper methods 
which should not interfere with traffic on the streets. 
The success of the early cantilever construction in 
the Niagara bridge was not only in good design but 
in the method of construction, and illustrations could 
be multiplied. A familiarity with engineering litera- 
ture would often be of great value to the contractor. 
Furthermore, many contractors have an inadequate 
knowledge of the cost in detail of the different items 
of their work. The more accurate training of the 
engineer and a closer knowledge of cost would lead 
to two important results. The actual cost of the 
work to the contractor would be less and bids based 
on too low estimates would not be so frequent. The 
contractor trained as an engineer would, by acquired 
temperament, be likely 


68 in. in diameter and the total weight in working 
order is 133,000 lbs., with 88,000 lbs. on the drivers, 
which have journals 9 in. in diameter by 11% in. long. 
The boiler is of the extended wagon top type, 64% in. 
in diameter at the front of the barrel and carries a 
working steam pressure of 200 lbs. The firebox is 9 
ft. long, 2 ft. 85 in. wide and 76% in. deep at the 
front and 63% in. at the back. The firebox heating 
surface is 167 sq. ft., the tube heating surface 1,696 
sq. ft., making a total of 1,863 sq. ft.; the grate area 
is 24.47 sq. ft. There are 297 tubes, 2 in. in diameter 
and 11 ft. lin. long. The tender weighs, in working 
order, 82,000 lbs. and has a capacity for 3,800 gallons 
of water and 10 tons of coal. 


The special equipment includes: Midvale tires, 
Nathan lubricators and _ injectors, Coale safety 
valves, Houston sanding device, Westinghouse air 


brakes, Stirlingworth brake beams, Lappin tender 
brake shoes, Ross-Mehan driver brake shoes, Ash- 
croft steam gages, Pickering springs. Piston and 
valve rod packing made by the road. 

The principal dimensions are as follows: 














CABG 6 vcce vive cucaxsdocudsedevihansdedeudunadeouscdees 4 ft. 8% in. 
Kind of fuel CO) RO UB ass cca cesinciancuvenccta Bituminous coal 
Wheel base, total, Of ONGIMNE <i cccccscccovsiccece 23 ft. 2 in. 
driving pycaduduaanawiaddes s 
Length over all, engine ‘i 
Height, center of boiler above rails ............. 8 ft. 5% in 
= OF Stack ABOVE FANG ce ccisccccveccccnceese 15 ft. 1% in 
Heating surface, PERMUMIMS ieccccdacdvcvccadeaswacaved 167 sq. ft 
WIND gaccccedceccdecesadiasezeas 1,696 sq. ft 
“ bs COGB etccccvasaccccacedsuxseasa 1,863 sq. ft. 
GURUS ARG Gc ctcicc decides cdeucdcedcavidusdeddcatanees 24.47 sq. ft. 
Drivers, material of centers Cast iron 
TRUCK WHEEIS, CIAIMNOLEE. 6 oscidc csc viwcnscevenccsceccons 33 in 
Journals, driving axle, size 9x11% in 
SAUCE BEI SIRE: o55 6 ci cccceccsccace 54% x I% in 
Weis CAME DI, SUBS cnc ccc cd ccccdicavicsicceseecane 54% x 5% in 
PMCOT BOG.  GUMINGEOE . ds cee ccdcsecdeeducceusescsacccaas —e 
Kind of piston rod packing ...... 
Main rod, length center to center 
Steam ports, SE icaind oxcanvedasersensckvedatencacenes 19 in. 
: . ee F 
E xhaust ports, length 
width 
PR: TEIN a ca cacadcesnvuticdednceusanaamenesenemanadea 1% in. 
"VREVee MOOS. cc cccxecccencccvanecxauss Richardson balanced 
se MUGRIONE  CEMMGN viccedcnsad cacdsadxdapedcaecnens 5% in 
™ GUAGIEE IUD cacccscdcccdusécdiieucchddedndadeecacead 1 in 


Safety Appliances in Mexico. 





We have several times recently mentioned the pro- 
visions of the order issued by the Mexican Govern- 
ment requiring the railroads running in that coun- 
try to equip their cars with certain safety appli- 
ances. We have now received the text of the order 
and give below a translation pretty nearly in full. 
The order was issued Jan. 23 from the Department 
of Communications and Public Works. It will be 
observed that the Department does not know 
much about vertical plane couplers as it ought to 
know, but we suppose that various manufacturers 
have by this time added to the knowledge of the 
Department on that subject. 


as 


statistics that in the majority 
of cases the accidents occurring to employes on the 
trains are due to the system of couplers used on 
most of the lines, said system consisting of pins and 
links. 

Another cause of accidents to brakemen is the neces 
sity they have of running over the roofs of the cars 
when the trains are moving, also of climbing to them 
and getting down from them, which is very dangerous 
on account of the cars not keeping the same distance 
apart by reason of the system of couplers above de- 
scribed. 

It is the duty of this Department to protect passen- 
gers as well as railroad employes against danger by dic- 
tating such measures as will diminish the risk they run 
of losing their lives or getting crippled, and on that 
account the experiments made by some corporations for 
the adoption of couplers giving the most satisfactory re- 
sults have been carefully watched by us, and as not all 
the companies hasten to change for the better in this 
particular their rolling stock and those who have started 
to make the change do not appear to be in a hurry to 
finish up the job, it has been resolved by this Depart- 
ment that a term be fixed within which automatic coup- 
lers shall be adopted both for freight and passenger ser- 
vice. 

Experience has demonstrated that the best system is 
the one called ‘‘vertical plane automatic coupler,’ and 
that, although a great many of this kind of couplers 


It is demonstrated by 





to maintain a _ higher 
standard of perform- 
ance. 

Still another fieid is in 
executive positions in 
the management of rail- 
roads and other corpo- 
rations. For executive 
railroad work the most 
desirable preparation is 
an education in civil en- 
gineering. The accu- 
racy of thought and the 
honesty of mind devel- 
oped in the engineering 
training will here be of 
great value. Executive 
ability is in part only 
inherited, in part it is 
acquired, and the abil- 
ity to have work well 
done implies a suitable 
technical knowledge of 
the work itself. 

In closing Mr. Allen 











spoke of the matter 
of salaries and_ fees 
paid to engineers 
and expressed seriously 
the idea that engineers are too often willing to work 
for inadequate salaries, and also when employed by 
corporations are too often anxious to make the young 
engineers who come to them work for less than they 
ought to be paid. He maintains that an engineer 
unless under severe financial straits should not ac- 
cept a position at a figure inadequate for the work 
demanded of him, and gives the example of an en- 
gineer who refused to accept the position of chief 
engineer on an important railroad then building at 
a salary which he was getting as locating engineer. 
A few years before this matter came up he had, 
while waiting for professional work, taken his shovel 
and worked at days’ wages, but he did not allow him- 
self to be beguiled into taking what he considered an 
inadequate and unprofessional salary as chief en- 
gineer. Naturally, he did not have to wait long for 
the reward for his resolution. 





Eight-Wheel Passenger Locomotive for the New York, 
Cntario & Western Railway. 





The accompanying engraving shows a new eight- 
wheel passenger locomotive built by the Cooke Loco- 
motive & Machine Company for the New York, On- 
tario & Western. It will be noted that this engine 
has a deep, narrow firebox, and is designed for burn- 
ing bituminous coal. This is a slight departure from 
the general practice of the 1cad as fine anthracite 
has been used for passenger locomotives for the past 
The new engine, however, will run be- 
Middletown, and as anthracite 


ten years. 
tween Norwich and 


coal has to be hauled to Norwich while bituminous 
coal is received at that point, the cost is rather in 
favor of using bituminous coal. 

The cylinders are 18 x 28 in,, the driving wheels are 





Eight-Wheel Passenger Locomotive—New York, Ontario & Western, 


Vv aly es, inside lap or clearance 











IGHGee TRE. TUE RGAE 6 Soa. wdc sacvacwddcercccussacwes 
Boiler, material in. Darrel .....<..0cccscaseecccee Carbon steel 
= thickness of material in barrel ................ % in. 
Seams, kind PIE PURE ot ac weccatcwncweocess Butt joints 
Circumferential © ..cciccicsccccsens Lap joints 
i hickness of tube sheets.. .. Back, in.; front, ,% in. 
“* crown sheet. MAduduautsavuessaudeahedwediae in. 
Crown sheet stayed with........... Crown bars and bolts 
Dome, diameter .............. 30 in. 
Firebox, PID | he beedecisdcosnsncessunsesanwes Carbon steel 
= thickness of sheets..Sides and back, % in.; 
ront, % in. 
“ MAME ccandcciscocdsacsccavnasadsavauwausande Brick arch 
S water space, width..Front, 4 in.; sides, ° in.; 
back, 3 in. 
CRP CO AE ORs a ciccdiccwcccbeacavessctenacsennes Rocking bars 
Ne TRON TON 6 oso dvccacendivesenceateveasenes Charcoal iron 
Smokebox, CIMINO. fai occcncedddeddntdnddadanuwatawees 65% in. 
DRUNEE cekdevaddascxcekevacdeccantannedecudens 65% in. 
PRR AUAE ORB  sscis Las ccncccoccenecevtaccankdaseddosucad Single 
= ee Sida edeheaad ddanede tadawmanadaese Permanent 
“ be CGERMIMNO csadeicc ss ccadesaucdccesae dee 4% in. 
” ” distance of tip below center of 
boiler...... 7 in. 
INGOGIN Bi isos cecnessundnaccceceneassindeaiouas edad ace Wire 
= size of mesh or perforation.............. 24% x 2% 
is cccbcccnenus shade ncoenciniahsadeuldaneseubawnein Straight 
“ DOE CONG oo ioc ikcnvscncquaiccadencndnccvesens 1554 in. 
SE IE in nnd cs néexcddstncnddaccstese ne my 
“ Heisht AHOve SMORGNOES. «ccc cccsccscccsscseccuse 
Tender. 
GG ixcanecsvenss eeavcnvanancdndseueticcenavecuvees Swivel trucks 


Kind of material in tank 
Thickness of tank sheets ... 
Type of under-frame 








wee O08 CEUOW a osc cn wns doeensecnaaieevensases 

Truck with swinging motion or rigid eng domauiony Rigid 
TEMES) OF CUUIOM STINE ca cncvincedesssakdresanKaces 4- group coil 
Dismeter Of CEvicls WHS <.66 .pcccesccssesiccnasscvecneecth 3 in. 
Diameter and length of axle journals......... 4%, x8 in. 
Distance between centers of journals............ 6 tt. 3 in. 
Diameter of wheel fit on axle .... ....5% in 
Diameter of center Of ARIE <2 .2c566sccdecccnsxe ..45 in 
Type of truck bolster............. Wood with %-in. plates 
Length of tender frame over bumper......... 24 ft. 3 in. 
EBON CO TAM 5. secs ccccccccnacancececnedesdésectaus 20 ft. 3n 
WWININL ONC UIEEE c  crccanncecneacrcinenasnctcncastenecenanteees 9 tt. 
Height of tank, not including collar .................. 4 ft. 
Height of tank over collar ..........cseecceeeees 4 ft. 10 in. 
"EVDO OF DGCH GEAWNEOE ccscccincccnceccsescseess Thurmond 
With or without water scoop ......ss.s0es “sai Without 


have been invented in our neighbor Republic, only the 
Janney and Gould couplers as regards freight service, 
and the Miller and Janney for passenger cars, hava 
proved to be efficient and economical, and inasmuch as 
it is advisable to secure in what may be practicable the 
uniformity that will permit the interchange of cars by 
the various lines, it is hereby decided that the above 
mentioned couplers will be the couplers that must be 
used by railroad lines in Mexico unless by this date a 
large portion of their rolling stock has been equipped 
with other couplers which conform to the above men- 
tioned system 

No new cunteedit will be put in service unless it is 
furnished with the automatic coupler that may be 
adopted by each corporation, notice being first given to 
this Department as regards the type adopted. 

Also, when a drawhead is destroyed, instead of having 
it repaired it will be replaced by an automatic coupler, 
and the necessary number of couplers will be replaced 
annually to effect the total change within the term that 
may be fixed. 

A term will be also agreed upon within which all the 
freight and passenger equipment must be supplied with 
safety chains and the freight cars provided with lad- 


ders and the roofs of the cars fixed with small 
railings close to the brakes and piatforms which will 
make it easy for the brakemen to pass from one car to 


the other. .. 

This note is referred to you for your information and 
in order that the company you represent may submit to 
this Department for approval the system of railings, 
platforms and ladders to be used on freight cars, stating 
the system it intends to adopt for couplers and propos- 
ing the term within which the company expects to com- 
ply with the provisions of this resolution of the De- 
partment. The company must also send to this Depart- 
ment a statement showing what portion of its present 
equipment is furnished with automatic couplers and 
what portion is not, and inasmuch as uniformity in rela- 
tion with the matter is one of the conditions desired, the 
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railroad companies are requested to try to come to an 
agreement as regards the system to be adopted on the 
understanding that, in case of failure on the part of the 
companies to agree on joint action, this Department will 
select one out of those herein mentioned. 








The Pesition of Wheel Loads Causing Maximum 
Stresses in Web Members, 





By M. A. Howe.* 

Within the limits of this article it will be possible 
to consider only simple trusses which have one set 
of web members vertical. These may be divided into 
two classes; one in which the two chords, cut by a 
section crossing one web member, intersect, when 
prolonged, without the span; and the other, in which 
they intersect within the span or between the two 
supports. It is seldom that the second class is em- 
ployed for railway bridges, so the first class of truss 
alone will be considered. 

Let Fig. 1 represent such a truss having both 
chords inclined and carrying a horizontal roadway 
by means of floor beams at verticals passing through 
the panel points. 

Let 

W = the total live load carried by the truss. 

a =the horizontal distance of the center of gravity 
of W from one support—in the following dem- 
onstrations, from the right support. 

P?=the amount of W at the head ‘of the load 
which lies in one panel. 
= the horizontal distance of the center of gravity 
of P* from the first panel point wholly within 
the load W, and 

.Q'=the reaction of P* at the panel point imme- 
diately ahead of the load. 

The remaining nomenclature is evident from Fig. 1. 

In general, then (see Fig. 1), 

Wa Pi zt 
R, = — and Q? = - 

(a) Position of wheel loads causing a maximum stress 

in any diagonal Dyn. 

There are three cases which occur in practice. 

First.—A diagonal in a panel which is not subdi- 
vided, as in Fig. 2. 

Second.—A diagonal which is subdivided and acts 
with the sub-diagonal upon the left of its center, as 
in Fig. 3. 

Third.—A diagonal which is subdivided and acts 
with the sub-diagonal upon the right of its center, as 
in Fig. 4. 

Let the lengths of the verticals through the ends 
of the diagonal which is being considered be h and h’, 
as shown in Figs. 2, 3 and 4. Prolong the chords eg 
until they intersect in O, and take this point as the 
center of moments, then, from Figs. 2, 3 and 4, 

Dmy = Ris — Q'[s + (m—1)d]........... (1) 
and aot. a 
h!1—m (h!—h) 
s=>" hi—h =~ Mie 
Substituting the values of Ri, Qt and s in (1), differ- 
entiating with respect to a and z' and placing the 
first derivative equal zero, 
P! 
W  hi—m (h'—h) 
nd= h 
or, 

The average load for a distance d! to the left of 
h? must equal the average load upon the truss when 
the diagonal Dm has a maximum stress. 

The value of d’ is readily computed, or can be ob- 
tained graphically as follows: At A, Figs. 2, 3 and 
4, draw the vertical MN until it cuts the prolonga- 
tion of the chords eg 
MN = h?—m (h'—h). Through M draw MR parallel 
to Ng until it cuts the diagonal drawn from the bot- 
tom of h' to the top of h in R, then the horizontal 
projection of Rg, that portion of the diagonal below 
R, will be the value of du 

From Figs. 2, 3 and 4, by similar triangles, 


@:MN=RS::4:h, or a= MN,g 


h 
which is the value of d! in (2). 
When the chords eg are parallel, h=h’, 
well-known formula 


and the 


w 
nd a 
follows directly from (2). 
f the wheel loads are replaced by an uniform load, 
then 


P1 


W =m (x+m'd) and P!= mx, 
in which w= the uniform load per unit length of 
the truss span and x the distance which the uniform 
loads extend into the panel ahead of h! when the 


Stress in Dm is a maximum. Placing these values 
in (2) 
w (x + m?d) wx h_ 
nd = Th? —m (ht — —hild ***** °° (3) 
The value of x can be easily found from (3) but the 
graphical determination of its value is somewhat 


more direct. 

In Fig. 5 prolong the chords eg as before, cutting 
off the distance MN = h'—m (h!?—h) at A. Prolong 
the bottom chord until it cuts the vertical through 
B in N*. Connect M and N! by a right line cutting 
the diagonal eg in R' (eg must be drawn as shown 
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Fig.8. 
Position of Wheel Loads Causing Maximum Stresses in 
Web Members— Howe. 


from the bottom of h’) then the horizontal projection 
of R'g is the value of x. 
From similar triangles: 


x:R'S'::d:h or R'si= xh, 
also 
ia aaieiih sain x+md_ RS 
x+m'd: R'S'::nd:MN or aa = MN 





xh ¥ 
which equals [,1—m (hi = ha’ Multiply both mem- 
bers of this equation by w and (3) is the result. 
For parallel chords (3) becomes 


w (x + m! d@) wx 
re, nae = “a eeee sewees .00eeh4) 


from which 
m1 
— Eps d, 
a well-known expression. 

In case the chords are inclined as shown in Fig. 6, 
the form of the expression for the position of the 
wheels causing the maximum stress in the diagonal 
Dm remains the same, as does also the graphical 
determination of d' as shown in Fig. 6. 

(b) Position of wheel loads causing a maximum 
stress in any vertical member of the truss. 

Two cases occur in practice as shown in Figs. 7 
and 8. 

From Fig. 7, 











Pt 
. Fee . ene 5 
nia h 
The value of d‘ can be found ated as shown 
in Pie. 7. 
From Fig. 8, 
Pi 
En ED ge oo ote reo ee 
nd h dt 


The value of d' can be found graphically as shown. 
in Fig. 8. 

For parallel chords (5) and (6) become 

Ww 1 
maa aus Coan sicasacoaeeaulan 

For uniform loads and chords inclined as shown in 
Fig. 6, follow the general method given above. 

In Figs. 2-8 inclusive it is seen that the same 
graphical construction has been used in finding the 
values of d' and x. This may be wane in a general 
form as below: 

1°. Make a section through the truss cutting the 
web member, in which a maximum stress is desired, 
an upper and a lower chord, only. In truases with 
subdivided panels the sub-truss is to be eonsidered 
as a part of the chord of the main truss in consider- 
ing diagonals not acting with the sub-diagonal and 
for verticals. 

2°. Prolong the chords which are cut until they 
intersect the vertical through the support of the un- 
loaded segment of the span in points M and N. 

3°. From the point M where the upper chord cuts 
this vertical draw a line MR parallel to the bottom 
chord which the section cuts. 

4°, Draw verticals through the panel points upon 
the right and left of the load P* until they intersect 
the chords which have been prolonged. 

5°. From the bottom of the right vertical to the 
top of the left vertical draw a diagonal intersecting 
the line MR in R. 

6°. The horizontal projection of Rg, the lower por- 
tion of this diagonal, is the value of d* in the ex- 
pression 

: yw . = 
nd. at’ 
which is the criterion for the position of wheel loads 
causing a maximum stress in the web member con- 
sidered. ; 

7°. If the bottom chord which is cut be prolonged 
until it intersects the vertical drawn through the 
support of the loaded segment of the span in N* and 
the right line MN? drawn cutting the diagonal Rg in 
R', then the horizontal projection of R'g is the value 
of x, the distance which the uniform load must ex- 
tend into the panel to cause a maximum stress in the 
web member considered. 

From the several cases treated above it becomes 
evident that, if the verticals h and h', subtended be- 
tween the cut chords, be drawn through the ends of 
the stringer of the length, d, supporting the load, P’, 
the graphical methods are perfectly general regard- 
less of the inclinations of the web members or the 
equality of the panels, as long as the cut chords in- 
tersect without the limits of the span. The general 
criterion is, then, 

” Ww Pi h 


1 = a 
T° ad‘'MN 


a 








Some Details of Electrical Equipment. 





At the February meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers Mr. Edward C. Boynton 
(New York, New Haven & Hartford RR. Electrical 
Department) presented a paper on “Electric Trac- 
tion Under Steam Railroad Conditions.” In the 
course of his remarks he spoke especially of wiring 
for electric traction. He was talking, not of trolley 
cars, properly so-called, but of cars run by current 
taken by a collector from a third rail, as is the uni- 
versal practice on elevated railroads wherever elec- 
tricity is used. Concerning this he said: ‘‘The most 
careful work in wiring cars is very essential. The 
author believes that the causes of nearly all fires 
occurring in motor cars can be traced to defective 
wiring in trolley wires the removal of the 
pole from the wire will put out or render a fire 
easy to control, but in such cars as are under dis- 
cussion I have not yet seen or heard of a method 
of cutting off the current at or near the contact 
shoes, though there may be such. It is evident, 
therefore, how helpless a train crew is when called 
upon to put out a fire caused by a terrific arc under 
the car.” 

The reader will remember that in recent times 
there have been a number of cases of burning elec- 
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tric cars on the elevated railroad in Brooklyn, which 
indicate that the danger pointed out by Mr. Boynton 
_is not entirely imaginary. In order to get some 
notion of the seriousness of that danger, as illus- 
trated in Brooklyn, we caused a search to be made, 
a month ago or so, of the files of the Brooklyn 
Eagle for several weeks and made inquiries from 
several responsible people. 

We find it reported on Jan. 23 that “for the third 
time since the installation of electricity on the ele- 
vated lines in Brooklyn a motor car was burned.” 
It is said that there were four other cases where 
cars were set on fire, but not burned completely. 
The newspaper account tells us that it was difficult 
to get water to the fire and that the firemen feared 
to work on the structure because of the current on 
the third rail. Finally, the current was shut off 
at the power house, but the firemen were at work 
45 minutes in all and the cars on the surface lines 
were blocked 35 minutes. 

Within a week or two the daily papers have told 
of still another case of a car on fire. The story is 
that motor car No. 254, with three trailers, on its 
way to the bridge in Brooklyn blew out a fuse and 
“in a short time the car was in flames. The motor- 
man tried to run to the nearest station, but before 
he reached it the fire was too hot and he stopped the 
train. A brakeman had meantime tried to put. out 
the fire with the chemical extinguisher, but to no 
avail. In a short time three fire engines and a hook 
and ladder company arrived and extinguished the 
flames. Not much damage was done to the motor 
car.” 

These are the only cases that we find of actual 
burning of cars on the elevated railroads of Brook- 
lyn, but we have not searched far. Many delays, 
however, have taken place because of defective 
details in the electrical work. 

Feb. 2 a fuse blew out on the Fifth Avenue line 
and there was a blockade. The night of the same 
day another blockade occurred from the same cause. 
It was 20 minutes before the cars could be started 
and many passengers climbed down to the street 
from the structure. 

Feb. 3 a fuse blew out on an elevated motor car, 
causing a delay of about half an hour and stalled 
trains on various parts of the line. 

Feb. 5 a motor car broke down on Myrtle Avenue 
near the City Hall station of the elevated and there 
was a delay of half an hour. Passengers got down 
on the structure and walked to the station, “and 
one of those who did this stepped on the third rail 
and received a shock and fell into the street.” On 
the same day apparently a motor car on the Fifth 
Avenue line was stopped by the burning out of a 
fuse, causing much delay. 

On the 7th of February the Brooklyn newspaper 
said that motor car fires on the lines of the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company had become so numer- 
ous that the Department of Public Buildings, Light- 
ing and Supplies had decided to avail itself of the 
clause of the charter which allows it to inspect and 
supervise all electric wiring in the city. After this 
preliminary investigation we followed the matter 
no farther, although the subject is a tempting one. 
Enough has probably been said to suggest a fruitful 
field of inquiry to those interested in electrical work- 
ing, especially by third-rail conductors. 








Some Construction Work of the Boston Elevated, 
Railroad. cee 





By Edgar M. Smith, C. E. 

In the Railroad Gazette of July 7, 1899, there was 
shown the location of the connection of the elevated 
structure with the north portal of the Boston sub- 
way with its two outer tracks, the north and the 
southbound. These tracks are now being connected 
at the south portal with the elevated structure at 
the junction of Washington Street and Castle Street, 
by a roadway from Porter Street. 

The surface cars emerging from the subway at 
Pleasant Street make a sharp turn to the right and 
to the left on the 5 per cent. ascending grade to 
Tremont Street and to Shawmut Avenue, as shown 
in the accompanying sketch. This is about 700 ft. 
from the entrance to the subway. In order to avoid 
surface obstructions, it is proposed to do away with 
the inside tracks and to extend the tunnel under 
Pleasant Street at a 1.5 per cent. descending grade, 
and at a curvature of 250 ft. and 100 ft. radius on the 
north and the southbound tracks respectively. From 
this point, the grade ascends at 5 per cent. with an 
average curve length of 137 ft. and a tangent of 260 ft. 
It crosses the Boston & Albany and the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford RR. cut with a 3.85 per cent. 
grade and a curve of 207 ft. radius until it intersects 
a tangent on Castle Street, when the grade becomes 
2.25 per cent. The 5 per cent. grade is bordered 
throughout its length by handsome rock-faced gran- 
ite retaining walls, and three granite piers beyond 
carry the tracks to the railroad cut. A station will 
be erected at Pleasant Street having long granolithic 
platforms. 

The space under the incline at Kirkland and Corn- 
ing Streets will be used for a storage battery room 
containing 240 cells, the excavation for which is 


shown in the accompanying engravings from a photo- 
graph. This space, which otherwise would have been 
wasted, will be used for the storage of accumulated 
surplus energy amounting to 1,500 kw. when the 
station load is at its minimum, this surplus to be 
used, of course, as a reserve to relieve the generators 
at times of maximum load. The inside dimensions 
of this building are 37 ft. x 61 ft. 9 in., with a booster 
room in the rear, about 17 ft.x19 ft. The concrete 
piers, 8 ft. x 8 ft., for the posts of the track structure 
are contained in this area. The location of this in- 
cline is on the site of a block of tenement buildings, 
which were torn down after being acquired by the 
railroad. Some of the adjoining buildings abutting 
on this land were altered to suit the layout of the 
roadway. 

The portion of the railroad cut referred to is 130 ft. 
in width, and is bounded by Corning and Castle 
streets. In here are two granite piers built on 40 ft. 
spruce pile foundations, the larger one being 92 ft. 
long. They support the ; 


roof of the subway to provide ample clearance for 
the large elevated cars which will be used. The in- 
eandescent lights, formerly hung on the walls, have 
been removed and placed above in the roof near the 
center of the tracks. 

The iron work of the connecting line at Castle 
Street has not been erected; but the Roxbury Di- 
vision from Castle Street to Dudley Street terminal 
has been completed. 


Foreign Railroad Notes. 








The Russian authorities have raised the freight 
on petroleum from the Caspian to the Black Sea 
(Baku & Batum) just one-third, from 6 to 8 cents per 
pood (36 lbs., which is very nearly 5 gallons). This 
is the direct and natural outlet for the Caspian 
petroleum to western Europe, and heretofore the 
chief changes in the tariff have been reductions. The 





posts of the elevated ee ; ( 
tracks, which in turn j 
carry the loads of the 
longitudinal girder and 
Spans, measuring 35.8 ft. 
and 61.8 ft., as well as 
four cross_ girders 
spaced 17.5 ft. center to 
center and varying in 
length from 36 ft. to 46 
ft. On curves, the tracks 
have 13 ft. centers, but 
on tangents only 12 ft. 
On Castle Street, the 
elevated structure ad- 
joins the granite retain- 
ing walls of the New 
Haven Railroad, and 
one row of posts rests 
on the 16 in. coping and 
is dowelled 12 in. in 
depth by 1% in. bolts. 
One of the finished piers 
and the manner of brac- 
ing the excavation at 
Corning Street north of 
the railroad cut are 
shown in the accompanying photograph. Some fine 
monolithic work has been done here. 

Test borings of the underlying strata were taken 
and showed at Pleasant Street 10 ft. of filling gravel, 
sand and clay, 8 ft. of hard yellow clay, and below 
this, stiff blue clay. The stratum of yellow clay 
gradually drops to the depth of 28 ft. below Corning 
Street grade and here appear in addition silty sand 
and some peat. The foundation for piers consists of 
19 ft. of Portland cement concrete; 12.5 ft. of this has 
a width of 10 ft. to elevation 8.5, and above it the wall 
batters on the front to 4 ft. at the top of foundation, 
or elevation 15. Upon this concrete foundation is the 
pier, 9.5 ft. in height, built of granite dimension stone 
fine-pointed on the back and rock-faced on the front. 

Lehigh and Atlas cements: were used throughout. 
The concrete was made up of different sized broken 
stone in the several proportions of 1:6:12, 1:4:8, and 
1:24%4:5, respectively, according to the height of foun- 
dation and relatively smaller dimensions. 

Incident to the construction work is the prepara- 








Construction Work on the Boston Elevated at Kirkland and Corning Streets. 


distance is 560 miles, so that the new rate is about 
0.8 cent per ton per mile. 





A Prussian railroad officer, in a paper before the 
Berlin Railroad Society, showed that more than one- 
fifth of the accidents to trains in stations are due 
to throwing switches while the trains are still on 
them; that is, the switchmen are ‘too previous.” 





A corpse traffic is counted upon for a large part 
of the support of a branch of the new Bagdad Rail- 
road which the Germans are to build. The branch 
would reach Kerbela, which is visited by Persian 
Mohammedan pilgrims (Shiites) and is considered 
as a particularly healthy place to be buried in, if 
the expression may be allowed. At least the pro- 
moters of the railroad estimate that it will have 
100,000 corpses as well as 150,000 pilgrims to carry 
yearly. 





A blast furnace company in Alsace has had to 
pony up $45,000 for billing its ore shipments under 
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Elevated Rallroad Tracks at the Entrance 


The present steel guard attached to the rails is being 
removed and replaced by 6 in. x 6 in. yellow pine in- 
side guards, owing to a greater safety and a greater 
flange of wheel than that used on the surface cars. 
The third rail is also being laid 18 in. from gage and 
on 6 in. blocks attached to every third tie, which is 
longer than the others and is slightly raised above 
the running rail. To prevent the chipping off of con- 
crete, some alterations have been made on the arched 


of Subway near Pleasant Street—Boston| 


the railroad got track of the under-billing, it or- 
dered a train of ore cars to be weighed at a certain 
station, and by mistake notice was sent to the ship- 
ping company. The train stood on a siding over 
night before the weighing, and in the morning there 
was a little pile of a few hundred pounds of ore on 
each side of each car. This ruined the company’s 
defence that it “didn’t know” that the cars wers 
everloaded. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist usin making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us carly information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or tinportant improvements 
of old ones, experimentsin the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
improvements. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood 
that we will entertain no proposition to publish 
anything in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give in our editoriai 
columns OUR OWN opinions, and those only, and in 
our news columns present only such matter as we 
consider interesting and important to our readers. 
Those who wish to recommend their inventions, ma- 
chinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, 
but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edito- 
’ pially either for money or tn consideration of adver- 
tising patronage. 








The Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
clined to compel the express companies to pay the 
internal revenue tax of one cent on each bill of lad- 
ing. The press dispatches, summarized in another 
column, do not give a very lucid statement of the 
decision, but the main point appears to be plain; 
that there is no law prohibiting a carrier from com- 
pelling shippers to pay the tax, if it finds itself able 
to do so. The question whether 26 cents is a rea- 
sonable price for carrying a package which former- 
ly was carried for 25 cents, appears not to have been 
brought before the court in this case. If the ship- 
pers now wish to proceeded further they must try 
this point. Obviously, it will be a difficult one to 
adjudicate, if the: carrier is to be allowed any dis- 
cretion at all; and even if a state were to prescribe 
every rate in the tariff, naming it in rigid figures, 
it would be difficult to to settle the relative justness 
of a 26-cent rate and a 25-cent (for a whole ship- 
ment) by any rule of equity. As bills of lading for 
freight occupy the same position before the law as 
those issued by express companies, we see no rea- 
son why a railroad cannot now shift the burden of 
this tax to the shippers, if it see fit to do so. But 
there is no sign, at present, that any of the prom- 
inent roads will see fit. The income, per shipment, 
is very much greater, of course, in the case of freight 
than in the case of a parcels business, and the pro- 
portional burden of the tax on the carrier is corres- 
pondingly smaller. This fact illustrates the gross 
inequality of the tax. 


Railroad gross earnings continue to show their 
course of remarkable improvement. The Chronicle’s 
reports of 117 roads for March, 1900, show an in- 
crease in gross earnings of $6,340,000 or 12% per 
cent. over the earnings of the corresponding month 
last year. The record of 116 roads for the three 
months of this year shows an increase in gross 
earnings of over 23 million dollars—higher by more 
than five millions than for any year since the panic. 
Last year the increase for March aggregated 6.35 
per cent. over the previous, and in 1898 ‘it amounted 
io 15.25 per cent., though the total increase was 
slightly less than this year. This improvement ex- 
tends to all sections of the country. Of the roads 
reported, less than one in eight, and those small 
ones as a rule, showed any decreases. Of the roads 
whose changes in gross earnings for the month ex- 
ceed $30,000, only one, the New York, Ontario & 
Western, reports a falling off. The Great Northern 
System leads all others in increases for March with 
$596,000. Among the other leading ones are the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, $515,000; the Illinois Central, $406,- 
000: the Southern, $360,000; the Northern Pacific, 


$312,000; the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, $294,000 
and the Louisville & Nashville, $289,000. 
the most remarkable gain has been tnat of the 13 
roads classified as 


Perhaps 


the Northwestern and North 


Pacific group. Their gross earnings for March were 
nearly 13% millions. Six years ago the earnings of 
these same roads for that month were 7% millions. 
The Southern group of 11 roads gains from 6% mil- 
lions in 1895 to nearly 10 millions in March, 1900. 
The Chronicle notes that the roads in the coal and 
manufacturing districts are being most favored by 
the existing trade prosperity. The Hocking Valley, 
for example, whose traffic consists largely of bitumin- 
ous coal, though a small road, reports an increase of 
$131,009. The increased cotton movement has had 
its effect upon the Southern roads. The receipts at 
the Southern outports for March of this year were 
450,000 bales, against 377,000 last year. At the same 
time the receipts of cotton at Galveston fell off 6,- 
000 bales. There has also been an increase in the 
shipments of wheat, which has affected the West- 
ern roads. The receipts in the primary markets in 
the West for the five weeks ending March 31, 1900, 
were 19% million bushels, against only 16%4 million 
bushels the corresponding weeks of last year. Yet 
at Chicago, Kansas City and several other points, the 
wheat receipts this year were smaller than a year 
ago. During the same weeks also the receipts of 
corn have made a gain over the receipts of the pre- 
ceding year of some eight million bushels; oats, two 
millions and barley 2% million bushels. 








Air Brakes for Heavy Freignt-Trains. 





At the last meeting of the Air Brake Association, 
reported in our issue of April 18, it was clearly 
shown that the problem of successfully handling 
heavy freight trains is only partly solved when 
locomotives have been provided capable of hauling 
the increased tonnage. Much has been said about 
heavy locomotives for hauling larger trains to the 
summits of grades, but little has been published 
about the difficulties encountered with these long, 
heavy trains on descending grades, or about the 
changes in practice needed to meet the new condi- 
tions. This was the most important subject con- 
sidered by the Association, and its report shows 
that a number of features of the question involve 
the practice of all roads, and on roads with heavy 
grades the co-operation of the operating and me- 
chanical departments is especially important. 

Careful tests with long trains on steep descend- 
ing grades have shown that the practice of applying 
train pipes to cars not fitted with the air brake 
should be stopped and air brakes should be applied 
to all freight cars not yet equipped. The air brake 
equipment is now improperly maintained, and while 
the condition of the brakes is often bad enough on 
cars kept running on the home road, the brakes of 
foreign cars are in even worse condition. Retain- 
ing valves should be raised to the efficiency of the 
present standard type, large air pumps should be 
used and the main reservoir capacity increased. 
These are things that apply in general to most roads. 
On mountain roads the speed at which heavy freight 
trains are run on descending grades is too high for 
safety, and the handling of the brakes by the en- 
ginemen can be improved. The element of speed 
is especially important, and some information re- 
garding the brake tests of heavy trains used as 
the basis of the committee report will be given in 
a later issue. 

An important question brought up at the same 
meeting, was the braking of large-capacity freight 
cars, about which there has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion. It is held that there is no immediate cause 
for anxiety on this score, and that if all such cars 
have air brakes that are kept in good condition, if 
the braking pressure is made 80 or 85 per cent. of 
the light weight of the car, instead of 70 per cent., 
and if excessive speed down grades is avoided, such 
cars can be handled in trains with even greater 
safety than have been trains of smaller capacity 
cars in the past. A number of roads are thus in- 
creasing the braking pressure on freight cars, and 
while a still higher pressure could be used when 
the cars are loaded, other things being equal, it 
means a greater chance for slid wheels on empty 
cars when run in the same train with loaded cars. 
This inerease, however, seems to be warranted in 
view of the small number of emergency ‘stops, where 
there is danger of skidding, in proportion to service 
applications. 

There is also, in many cases, an additional reason 
for increasing the braking power which has not been 
mentioned, and that is the extensive use within the 
last few years of extremely hard brake shoes, known 
to have a co-efficient of friction from 20 to 50 per 
eent. lower than ordinary cast iron. These brake 
shoes have become popular chiefly on account of 


their greater wearing qualities and where such sub- 
stitutions have been made an appreciable increase 
in braking pressure can be made without danger of 
skidding. The best opinion, however, is in favor of 
going further and actually providing about 20 per 
cent. greater braking power than has heretofore been 
considered good practice. The argument advanced 
is that the greater tonnage that can be safely han- 
dled in this way warrants taking the chances of a 
few slid wheels on empty cars when the rail condi- 
tions happen to be unfavorable, and any additional 
cost on this account is more than offset by the larger 
train loads. That is, the net result is an economy. 
It is a position similar to that now taken by most 
mechanical men, that larger train loads warrant an 
increased investment for heavier rolling stock and an 
increase in the cost for supplies and repairs 








Extra Block-Signal Safe Guards in Time of Fog. 





The inspecting officers of the Board of Trade, who, 
in a practical sense, may be called the lawgivers of 
Great Britain on many points concerning the me- 
chanical side of railroading, appear to be convinced 
that the railroads of the United Kingdom ought to 
improve their means or methods of fog signalling; 
but they refrain from making any specific recom- 
mendation. 

The latest outgiving on this subject is a report 
from Colonel Sir F. A. Marindin, the senior inspect- 
ing officer, on a collision which happened on the 
South Eastern road near London Bridge Dec. 6. 
The essential cause of the collision was the negli- 
gence of the engineman of a passenger train in run- 
ning past a home signal; but there was a dense 
fog at the time, and if there had been a torpedo 
at the signal the engineman would have been checked 
and the collision prevented. Colonel Marindin says 
that the railroad companies ought to take serious 
steps to select some appliance which will enable 
a signalman to protect the line, ‘‘at least until the 
fog signalmen can have time to reach their posts.” 
In the present case the. collision occurred soon after 
six o’clock in the morning at a time when the night 
men who could act as fogmen had gone off duty, 
while the track laborers had not yet come _ on, 
though it appears that at all times except near 
Christmas these men are on duty at six o’clock. 
Colonel Marindin thinks that to permit a train to 
come to the home signal of a station during a fog, 
when there is a freight on the main line, only 720 
ft. ahead of this signal, “is really courting disaster.”’ 

At Wivelsfield, on the London, Brighton & South 
Coast, Dec. 23, at 6.14 p. m., there was a rear colli- 
sion of passenger trains and five passengers were 
killed or fatally injured. The cause of this accident 
appears to have been substantially the same as that 
of the London Bridge collision. In this case the in- 
spector, again recommending the improvement of 
the fog signaling regulations, calls attention to the 
fact that the latest rules adopted by the associated 
railroad companies require that during a fog, until 
fog signalmen can be called and assigned to their 
posts, a signalman must keep trains two block sec- 
tions apart. That is to say, B must not accept a 
second train from A until the last preceding train 
has reached C. 

Why should not the English railroads adopt an 
automatic mechanical detonator or torpedo appa- 
ratus such as has been in use in America for the 
last ten years or more? This apparatus has been 
tested for eight years in severe service in the two- 
mile tunnel and cut in Fourth Avenue, on the four- 
track approach to the Grand Central Station, New 
York City, where, although the fogs are not very 
bad, they are reinforced by smoke. On these eight 
miles of track the torpedo machines put in about 
1892 have given satisfactory service ever since. The 
only serious wear is on the cap of the torpedo itself, 
which is automatically pushed to its position in the 
path of the wheels every time the signal is’ placed 
in the stop position; and the inspectors protect the 
torpedoes against impairment from this wear by 
changing them whenever necessary, taking a _ tor- 
pedo from the bottom of the pile in the magazine 
and putting it on top. 

To provide a method for protecting trains until 
the fogmen come on duty and then to abandon it, 
sounds odd to an American. If it is a safeguard, 
why not maintain it continuously, until the fog van- 
ishes, and save the trouble, expense and danger of 
stationing men at the signals? If it is not a safe- 
guard it should not be employed at all. We heard 
not long ago that a prominent American road had 
temporarily ordered passenger trains kept two blocks 
apart, during a snow-storm; but that was just after 
there had been a rear collision of passenger trains, 
which was due to an engineman running past a 
home signal where he had no distant signal. The 
feeling of horror which comes to a superintendent 
when he has such a collision as that may excuse 
a radical move; but a charitable critic would assume 
that the order, in this case, was to tide over the 
time that would be required to put in distant sig- 
nals, or “jack up” the discipline, or both. 
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Colonel Marindin says that we are courting disas- 
ter if we depend upon the engineman to see and 
obey a fixed distant signal when his view of the 
signal is shortened by a fog. But as this practice, 
thus characterized as recklessness, is common in 
America and has been so for years, it would seem 
fair to appeal to the testimony of experience. What 
has been the result of this long course of courting 
disaster? While there are no statistics available, a 
review of the accident record as a whole gives the 
impression that the number of collisions from this 
cause is exceedingly small. It is to be remembered 
that the only situation now under consideration is 
that of a pair of signals—a home and a distant— 
which are all right in clear weather but are deemed 
inadequate in a fog. It is true that in America, 
as elsewhere, collisions are now and then reported 
which are caused by running past both a distant 
and a home signal; but these appear to occur oftener 
in fair weather than in fogs. This being the case, 
it is fair to conclude that the runner neglects the 
distant signal, not because it is impossible to see it, 
but because he does not maintain a close watch for 
it. Every superintendent can confirm this from his 
own experience, It is true that it is harder to watch 
for a signal in a fog than in fair weather, but it is 
well understood that runners must, and they actu- 
aliy do, increase their watchfulness under such ad- 
verse conditions, even to the extent of reducing speed 
oftentimes. 

To make sure that trains will stop at home signals 
is better than to provide against collisions in case 
they do fail to stop. Neglect of distant signals is 
common enough, even in fair weather, to warrant 
the utmost endeavor to correct the evil, regardless 
of weather. This correction effected, we shall find 
that we have taken some very effective steps toward 
preventing collisions in fogs, for we shall have given 
the engineman some valuable training in habits of 
vigilance and alertness which will make his eyes, 
hands and nerves more perfect servants at all times. 

And when we do take up the specific question of 
fog protection we cannot fail to see that, rationally, 
the precautions should come before the stop signal 
is reached, and not after. Every additional device 
or regulation ought to aid the engineman in carry- 
ing out his main rule, which is to never run a single 
foot beyond a home signal at danger. To put a tor- 
pedo machine at the distant signal is, indeed, looked 
upon as unwarrantably trcublesome and wasteful, be- 
cause it will annoy trains which do not need it, and 
thousands of torpedoes will be used up in fair weath- 
er. In the Fourth Avenue tunnel the machine is at 
the home signal, and the flagman on the train is de- 
pended upon to provide for the rare cases where a 
train needs protection just beyond the home signal. 
In the tunnel a condition about the same as fog must 
be assumed to exist at all times, and this appears 
to have been decisive in the selection of the home 
signal as the place for the audible signal. But where 
the normal condition is daylight, with fair skies, 
it would be possible tu have the torpedo machine dis- 
connected at all times except when the view is ob- 
secured. The liability that a signalman might neglect 
to reconnect it when a fog came on should be no 
greater than the liability that a fogman would be 
dilatory or forgetful, or that a night signalman 
might forget to call him. With the machine discon- 
nected nine-tenths of the time, the objection to plac- 
ing it at the distant signal is reduced to a small fac- 
tor. 

We have discussed torpedoes because all railroad 
men, and especially our English cousins, are sup- 
posed to be powerfully predisposed in their favor, 
as compared with other audible signals; but it is not 
fair to mention the Fourth Avenue Tunnel without 
referring to the large gongs which are fixed, about 
10 ft. above the ground, alongside of each torpedo 
and home signal, and which are sounded by mechan- 
ical means when a train runs past the horizontal 
semaphore. A gong possesses obvious advantages 
over torpedoes, and its disadvantages are certainly 
not to be regarded as insurmountable. As at pres- 
ent used, both gong and torpedo labor under the dis- 
advantage that the absence of a sound (which may 
result from breakage of connecticns) means “all- 
right’; but we are probably safe in saying that the 
bell can get around this difficulty, whenever signal 
engineers shall make the demand, better than the 
torpedo can. 





Compound Locomotives Built in the Uuited States. 





In the last edition of ‘‘Modern Locomotives,” a 
table was published of the total number of com- 
pound locomotives built by the principal locomotive 
works in this country up to October, 1896. This table 
is now reproduced and a column is added giving 
the total number of compounds built up to April, 
1900. It will be seen that in about three and one- 
half years the number of compound locomotives has 
been more than doubled and the table shows that 
the use of compound locomotives is growing fast. 
In addition to these engines, the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe has during this time built five four- 
cylinder tandem compounds for freight and two for 


passenger service. These were built in the com- 
pany’s shops at Topeka. 
Compound Locomotives Built in the United States. 























Total num- 
ber com- 
Name of Builder. Type. pound loco- 
motives 
built up to 
Oct. |April 
1896. | 1900, 
i , : Vauclain 4-cylinder| 700 | 1,319 
Baldwin Locomotive Works { geylinder  ienies its 10 
Brooks Locomotive Works.. bdr tandew.. 2 | : 
Rogers Locomotive Uo..... 2-cylinder......... -- 10 | 10 
*R'chmond Locomotive & 
Machine Works ...... Feylinder.... 005... 3L | (158 
tRhode Island Locomotive (eee: A Se} 
AC Creer cre. 4-cylinder........... S| 
Pittsburgh Locomotive & 
Car Works. ..... ccc... . jeylinder ....-... ren 42 
Cooke Locomotive & Ma- | 
GHING CO. --..000. ces nu daaetd PCY MMOOE.< occce. sce I | 4 
Schenectady Locomotive | 
Works ....5<-. ééddateecdeues POGUMEOE. 2055 cccces 7 | 249 
Totdhéscccarexs PEER EH SPORE EOE T COE CT RE EE 930 | 1,895 
{ 





*tuilt and converted. 
+Now the International Power Co. 





The Southern Pacific has announced that it will 
abandon the project of establishing a relief depart- 
ment for the benefit of the employes of the road. 
This action appears to have been due to the strenu- 
ous objections of some of the employes in and near 
San Francisco who profess to believe that the com- 


pany was trying to deceive them; that it intended at . 


some future time to make membership in the relief 
department compulsory as regards old employes. 
A grievance committee of 57 members was ap- 
pointed to confer with the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent and’ managers (though it appears that only 20 
of the 57 attended the conference), and the subject 
was discussed in a friendly manner; but the em- 
ployes could not shake off their scare. President 
Huntington told them that the company’s motive 
was wholly unselfish and that therefore the scheme 
would not be pressed; but it would be laid on a shelf 
whence, Mr. Huntington thought, the employes 
would some day ask to have it taken down and 
adopted. From this distance it looks as though the 
sensational newspapers had been a considerable fac- 
tor in working up sentiment against the proposed 
relief plan. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Railroad Operations. How to Know Them From 
Study of the Accounts and Statistics. By J. Shir- 
ley Eaton. New York: The Railroad Gazette, 1900. 
Price $2. 

This book, of about 360 pages, is written by a man 

whose training has been for some years in the ac- 

counting departments of several large lines, and who 
is thoroughly familiar with statistics, what they 
mean and what they do not mean. The chapters are, 

Hints for Examining Railroad Property; Watching 

Freight Traffic Currently; Watching Expenses; 

Watching Passenger Traffic Currently; Reducing 

Expenses; and a series of chapters discussing in de- 

tail the classification of expenses by the Interstate 

Commerce Commission, concluding with short chap- 

ters on Capital, Earnings and Expenses, and the 

fundamental theory of a railroad. 

But little has appeared in this field of examina- 
tion of railroad operations and Mr. Eaton’s book 
would seem to be in demand not only by statisticians 
and accountants but also by intelligent security hold- 
ers and all students of railroad operations. The sub- 
ject is so handled as to impress the reader with the 
importance of putting a proper interpretation on 
railroad statistics and the writer seems to have about 
the right idea of what the interpretation should be, 
He is well grounded in the most advanced ideas of 
working and accounting. For instance, he says that 
the train-mile is taken as the great unit of operating 
expenses; road maintenance should be examined 
per mile of road through a series of years; mileage 
per car per day is an index to good or bad manage- 
ment. It has taken a great many years for some 
managers to find out these facts. 

Speaking of freight traffic, he says that practi- 
cally local business is so little affected by the rate 
that an arbitrary tariff is generally imposed which is 
so seldom changed that it is called specific. In many 
instances such has been the history of local business 
and local tariffs, but I am not prepared to say that 
it is quite so fixed as formerly. The competition of 
markets has necessitated careful watching of local 
tariffs. Mr. Eaton says: ‘‘The meaning of the fig- 
ures must be brought home to every official and em- 
ploye, however humble, who in any way or part can 
affect the conditions that control the tariff. This is 
generally the point where traffic statistics fail and 
how they are brought into contempt.” On this point 
it may be said that the success that one of the newer 
General Managers out of Chicago is making over his 
predecessor and in comparison with the previous 
record of his large system, is that he insists that 
the working of each Division Superintendent on the 
entire system shall be laid before every other Di- 
vision Superintendent. Before adverse criticism is 
made on results, comparatively stated, all allowance 


‘tion of statistics. 


is taken for the different local conditions, but it is 
surprising to see the great progress a few months 
of this comparative study has made in some items 
on all divisions. “Not only it is important that 
every department be alert to discover new methods, 
but they must further discriminate and bring them 
forward in their order of relative economy.” 

In speaking of too great elaboration of statistics, 
the writer well says: “It is common to express the 
motive power cost per car-mile, as fuel, engineers 
and firemen, water supply, oll atid other supplies. 
Such items throughout would be simply the cost 
originally shown by the engine-mile, divided by the 
average number of cars per train,’ and he likens 
this to a market woman who would itemize her cost 
for harness, feed, head of cabbage 
that she should sell. 

The chapters on Interstate Commerce Classifica- 
tion are comprehensive and complete. No two peo- 
ple would possibly draw the same conclusions from 
these items, but the views of the writer are well ex- 
pressed and consistent. He states that “The real 
purpose of a public report is to make a general ex- 
hibit of railroad operations as a whole in the terri- 
tory under review. It should bring into outline the 
relations sustained to the public and the efficiency 
of the service.” This is anothér statement that it 
has required a good many people a good many years 
to find out. 

The discussion of the ton-mile is very elaborate, 
but while worth careful study the point is brought 
out that the ton-mile as a unit for service has a dif- 
ferent value for each use served. While this is no 
doubt so, it is doubtful if it is an important point, 
because it is the basis of estimating revenue and 
expenses and not the service that is under considera- 
tion. The author gives an elaborate table from Mr. 
F. W. Johnstone, of the Mexican Central, on the lo- 
comotive performance until, which to me is new and 
I am not prepared to say without value, but the 
question naturally arises if, with all the deductions 
and estimates that are necessary to frame such a 
table, there is not danger of approximating so much 
as to lose a good deal of the value of the result. 

Speaking of pro-rating, the author states that the 
tendency is constantly toward.a larger and larger 
body of undistributed costs on every road. Here he 
has shown that he does not lose sight of the limita- 
He says that undoubtedly the 
ton-mile is the best single unit that has so far been 
offered, but its value must always be qualified by 
the other elements that enter with it. 

In speaking of the methods of the tabulation of 
railroad working, he indicates the cartographic 
method and illustrates certain methods practised by 
the Southern Pacific which are quite clear, but so 
far as I am aware nobody has perfected this method 
quite so fully as is done in the Commissioners’ re- 
ports of the New South Wales Government railroads. 
By the use of diagrams it is readily seen therein 
what has been the tendency of each item under con- 
sideration and the sum of two or more items is 
carried forward in an interesting way. 

The closing chapter on the fundamental history of 
the railroad is well wortn a careful reading, and it 
might have been better to put this chapter in the 
beginning of the book. 

It has not been possible to call attention to numer- 
ous Other points well discussed in the book. In a 
few instances the idea of the author is somewhat 
difficult to understand on account of his method of 
writing in an interrogative way, but when the style 
is once grasped it is quite clear. 

This book should find, comparatively speaking, a 
large number of readers, and I am prepared to say 
that I know of no book which treats the subjects 


horse ete., per 


quite as concisely and intelligently. There was a 
pamphlet published some five years ago, entitled 
“The Anatomy of the Railroad Report,’ by Thos. 


F. Woodlock, United States Book Co., which might 
profitably be read in connection with this book. 
That pamphlet deals with the balance sheet, while 
Mr. Eaton's book gives attention more specifically to 
expense accounts: G. B. L. 


Dynamometers and the Measurement of Power: A 
Treatise on the Construction and Application of 
Dynamometers. With a description of the meth- 
ods and apparatus employed in measuring water 
and electric power. By J. J. Flather, Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering in University of Minne- 


sota, Minneapolis, Minn. ix +394 pages. 12mo, 
cloth, 113 cuts; index. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons. Price, $3. 

Prof. Flather has now issued a second edition of 


his little book on Dynamometers, the first edition 
of which was published in 1892. This new edition 
is considerably enlarged. Four chapters are added 
on the measurement of electrical power and another 
new chapter, of especial interest and value, is on 
the power required to drive machinery. The author 
has tabulated in this chapter the results of numer- 
ous experiments made upon machines of various 
kinds, working under different conditions, with a 
view to ascertain the horse power actually delivered 
to the machines in working. This tabulation fills 
50 pages of his book and includes a great variety 
of ma: ‘ines doing quite different services and hav- 
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ing quite different capacities. Experiments on 
groups of machines are also here noted. In this 
table are collected many tests made by the author 
and also results obtained by Hartig, Vauclain, Hal- 
sey, Pike, Dodge, Crocker, Cox, Wise, Banjamin, 
Carlsen and Lemon. In the tests made by Dr. Har- 
tig 69 separate machines were operated through a 
recording transmission-dynamometer and from five 
to 50 tests were made on each machine, and the 
horse power required to drive the machine idle as 
well as under load was carefully determined. Messrs. 
Carlsen and Lemon experimented on over 120 ma- 
chines or groups. These facts indicate the scope 
of the table. 

The older portion of the volume is probably well 
known to those of our readers who are interested in 
such subjects. It covers the theory and practice 
of friction brakes, absorption and transmission dy- 
namometers and the measurement of water power, 
and the volume, as a whole, is a convenient and 
useful manual. 





Rand, McNally & Co.’s Enlarged Business Atlas and 
Shippers’ Guide. Thirteenth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Chicago, 1900. 

This important work of reference comes to us with 

its usual annual revisions and is in no way behind 

the high standard set by preceding editions. It has 

429 pages (14 in. x 20% in.) in which the information 

is exceedingly easy of access. The maps are clear, 

reasonably accurate and unencumbered by unneces- 
sary detail and with indexes carefully made and 


readily accessible, it is easy to locate places however: 


Particular attention is given to locating 
the railroads accurately and fully. As to new roads, 
the work is apparently well up to date. The rail- 
road features alone make the book of extreme value. 
We have followed the editions year by year and 
rarely find them misleading or essentially inaccurate. 
All this is true of the United States, Canada and to 
a less extent of Mexico. With the rapid develop- 
ment of Mexico, maps in fuller detail would be a de- 
cided advantage. A new feature this year is the ex- 
tending of the system of railroad designation to the 
islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico. Outside of our 
own continent the maps are meager and furnish 
practically no indications of railroads. 


obscure, 








TRADE CATALOQUES. 





Macleod & Clark, 457 to 463 E. Front Street, Cin- 
cinnati, O., have issued a new catalogue describing 
various specialties used on railroads. ‘The Buckeye 
portable torch light is illustrated as used for light- 
ing where work is earried on at night in isolated 
places. It can also be modified so as to be used for 
expanding the tires of locomotive drivers without 
removing the wheels. Other specialties are oil fuel 
heaters, pulsating pumps, centrifugal pumps, hot 
air engines, paint spraying machines and other com- 
pressed air appliances. 





The Solid Steel Tool Co., Chicago, has issued a 
catalogue of railroad track tools, including chisels, 
picks, bars, hammers and mauls, rail tongs, track 
wrenches and rail benders. The catalogue contains 
engravings of standard designs, but special tools 
will be made from samples or drawings when de- 
sired. 








Shop Notes from the New York Central. 





In our issue of Feb. 16 we described the Depew 
shops of the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad: Through the courtesy of officers of the 
road we now give some further matters from the 
same shops. 

The tube-heating furnaces, to which reference has 
already been made, were designed by the boilermaker 
in charge of the Depew works. There are two fur- 
naces in the tube-welding department arranged to 
burn gas coke. The furnace consists of two parts 
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separated by the grate. The lower portion is made 
of 3/16-in. tank steel and forms an air and ash box. 
Access is gained to this portion through a door meas- 
uring 21 in. by 10 in. that can be closed so as to 
form a tight joint. The blast is brought into this 
box through a 3-in. pipe. The size of the box is 
such that the direct force of the blast is somewhat 
dissipated and there is a steady and uniform move- 


ment of the air up through the grates. The upper 
portion is lined with fire briek, the limits of the 
inner surfaees being on the lines marked “Firebox” 
and on the dotted lines enclosing the Air and Ash 
Box. At a height of 13 in. above the grates there 
is an opening, A, measuring 5 in. by 9 in. to admit 
the flues. The method of operation is the same as 












































Standard 9 x 11} in. Driving Box—N. Y.C. & H RRR. 


in a bolt heating furnace; the flues are put in con- 
secutively and welded as they become heated. The 
fire is fed through the coke scoop shown at the left 
of the side elevation. The work of this furnace is 
very satisfactory. It not only heats the ends of the 
tubes as rapidly as the welding machine can take 
care of them, but does the work with great uni- 
formity. 

The standard eccentric, for Class I engines, was 
adopted in 1893 and is simple and cheaply made. The 
total thickness is 3% in., with a wearing face of 
2% in. The bore for the axle is 9 in., and the out- 
side diameter of the wearing face is 17 in., with a 
throw of 5% in. The eccentric is keyed to the axle 
by a shallow key held in position by a teat setting 
in a hole in the axle as described in the previous 
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the hub of the driving wheel. The design also 
answers the question recently asked by the com- 
mittee on journal bearings of the Master Mechanics’ 
Association as to what is considered the best method 
of locating oil holes and oil grooves in driving boxes. 
An examination of this engraving will show that 
there is an oil pocket milled into the face of the 
crown brass 3% in. down on either side from the 
center. This, for a 9-in. journal, will place the oil 
pocket at an angle of 45 degrees from the top. The 
oil grooves run diagonally across the crown of the 
box, uniting the opposite ends of the pockets. The 
oil holes are % in. in diameter and strike the journal 
54 in. from the top. Smaller holes % in. in diameter 
earry oil down to the pockets. Beyond these details, 
the construction of the box is clearly shown by 
the illustration. On the Hudson River Division, 
where the curves are sharp and frequent, a modifi- 
ciation is made so as to allow a play of */1e in. in 
the forward driving boxes. The dimensions given 
on the engraving allow % in. play on each side. 








An Argument for State Ownership." 





Committees of the Massachusetts Legislature have 
held numerous hearings at which were presented the 
arguments for and against the bill approving the 
lease of the Boston & Albany to the New York Cen- 
tral. One of the principal speakers in opposition to 
the bill was Dr. E. W. Bemis, who made an argu- 
ment in favor of disapproval of the lease and the 
purchase of the road by the state. Under the char- 
ters granted for the construction of the Boston & 
Worcester and the Western roads, and also under 
the provisions of the legislation which authorized the 
consolidation of these two companies into the Bos- 
tn & Albany in 1867, the State has the right to buy 
the property at any time.by paying an amount equal 
to its cost, with annual profits of 10 per cent. It is 
estimated that under this provision the state would 
have to pay at the present time only about 25 or 
30 millions, at which price the stockholders would 
receive for their shares only about their par value, 
though the present market value is 240 or there- 
abouts. Dr. Bemis spoke in part as follows: 

A great reason for state purchase is the financial ad- 
vantage. Even under the Attorney-General’s interpreta- 
tion the state could undoubtedly get the road for far 
less tha nthe existing market price of its stock, which is 
perhaps $250 per share, or $62,500,000. According to most 
interpretations of the charter of the road, it could be 
bought by the state for about par, or $25,000,000 and the 
outstanding bonds; possibly $30,000,000 would be needed. 
During the past seven years the road has not only paid 
8 per cent. dividends on $25,000,000 of stock, but out of its 
garnings it has spent nearly 4 per cent. more in im- 
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Flue Welding Furnace at the Depew Shops of the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 


article. This eccentric is also held by two set screws 
that are put in through holes in the face. 

The latest form of driving box bears the date 
of last December and the one shown in the engraving 
is intended for use on the heavy engines with axles” 
$ in. in diameter. This box is faced on the outside 
with a brass plate % in. thick to protect it from 
wear, and also to lessen the wear on the inside of 


provements, such as new depots, third and fourth tracks 
out of Boston, larger rails, better grading and rolling 
stock, automatic couplers and power brakes for freight 
cars, the depression of the tracks at great cost in New- 





*Previous articles on the Boston & Albany lease and 
the relations of the road to the state may be found in 
Ly a Gazette of 1899, pages 562, 568, 589, 620, 694, 
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ton, and in many other ways which are usually paid for 
out of the new stock and bond issues. 

Since the state can borrow at 3 per cent. and would 
find 2 per cent. ample for a sinking fund, it might 
readily reduce its charges on both freight and passenger 
traffic 20 per cent., while in about 30 years the road 
would be paid for and no fixed charges would any 
longer be necessary. 

Evidently there is great opportunity for a large reduc- 
tion in charges. All business would be immensely stim- 
ulated thereby. State purchase would give the reduc- 
tion without loss to the purchaser, but it is said that 
even if the road is leased the state can order some re- 
duction in rates. There will, however, be great limita- 
tions to this power. 

First, the state, as we have seen, need not derive more 
than 5 per cent. revenue, and after a time, when the 
road is paid for, need not derive any profits. Private 
stockholders will naturally expect 6 or 7 per cent., and 
they will manage in some way or other to conceal still 
further profits in various ways. 

Second, the state has no power to reduce rates on 
interstate commerce while the road is in private hands, 
and has no power to make such reductions even on local 
rates as will throw on to interstate traffic any consid- 
erably larger burden than now of the fixed charges. 
Under state ownership this difficulty would entirely dis- 
appear. ! : 

Third, if the Legislature now ratifies the lease it prac- 
tically declares that according to its present opinion, it 
is reasonable for this road to earn for 99 years a profit 
such as will make it worth while for the New York 
Central to assume the burdens of management and 
guarantee to the stockholders 8 per cent. dividends and 
3% per cent. on $5,500,000 of bonds nominally issued for 
the purchase of certain unused assets of the road. This 
is equivalent to nearly % per cent. dividend on the $25,- 
000,000 of stock. 

Whatever may be the technical legal safeguards in- 
troduced into the lease reserving to the state its ex- 
isting rights of regulation and purchase, it is certain 
that a large number of people will invest in the stock 
with the feeling that the state will hardly venture 
within the next 25 years at least to reduce that stock 
below the valuation put upon it by the lease. A new 
vested interest in preserving the present exorbitant 
monopoly charge will arise. Vanderbilt, Rockefeller and 
other directors of the New York Central, with their 
vast affiliated interests, will add their persuasive and 
all-pervading influence to that now exerted by our local 
road over Legislatures and public opinion. 

A second great reason for purchase, and one alto- 
gether too little understood, is the importance of doing 
away with discriminations between large’ and small 
shippers. Under public ownership there could be the 
same charge, whether a man shipped one car or 100 a 
year. To-day in Massachusetts not only does the shipper 
of car-load lots get much lower rates, often amounting 
to only half as much as is asked of the shipper of less 
than car-load quantities, but it is the belief of Mr. 
Crafts, who has been clerk of the Railroad Commission 
since 1868, that even the shipper of car-load lots does 
not get as low rates over the Boston & Albany and 
other Massachusetts roads as does the shipper of a 
larger number of cars yearly. In fact, he says that no 
shipper can learn what discriminations his rival is en- 
joying. 

It is very remarkable that the Railroad Commission in 
its reply last week to the questions of the Legislature 
admits that the published rates are not followed at all 
by large shippers on the Boston & Albany, and that the 
discounts from a single station recently examined were 
found to average 40 per cent. below the published sched- 
ule; but nevertheless this Commission treats the matter 
in such a confused way as to seem to be attempting to 
give the utterly false impression that these discounts 
from the published rates are not at all a matter of se- 
eret dicker, and that every shipper gets the same rates 
as every other who sends an equal quantity of freight. 

Mr. Bemis referred to the testimony given before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1898 relative to al- 
leged discriminations on the Boston & Albany in favor 
of the Standard Oil Company, and read a letter from 
Mr. Prouty, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
stating that the shipments were entirely to points 
within the state of Massachusetts, so that the Commis- 
sion had no jurisdiction. It is needless to say that these 
secret discriminations of the Boston & Albany are 
subversive of all equality of opportunity and fair 
PMy. « «.« 

Mr. Bemis met the objection that purchase at par 
would be confiscation by pointing out that the state’s 
reserved rights under the charter had been frequently 
printed in the annual reports of the road, and that 
President Chester W. Chapin in 1872 mentioned the 
cheerfulness with which money had been advanced by 
stockholders ‘‘and that, too, with a full knowledge of 
the reserved rights of the state,’’ thus indicating that 
stockholders have invested in full knowledge of these 
rights. In further objection to state purchase, continued 
the speaker, the counsel of the road urges that under 
public operation Massachusetts would be restricted and 
hampered, ‘‘as a state must be by the indisposition of 
every one to enter into business arrangements which 
are subject to publicity and examination of rivals in 
buginess.”’ This is a beautiful confession of the lack of 
publicity and of the secret discriminations now enjoyed 
by big shippers. 
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Manufacturing and Business. 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, Conn., 
on May 1 will remove its New York office to the St. 
Paul Building, 220 Broadway. Seymour N. Robinson 
will continue to represent the company, in charge of 
the New York office. 

The Pyle-National Headlight Co., Chicago, will 
send this week to the Richmond Locomotive Works 


an electric headlight, No. 1,000, which will be put on 
the famous “Tramp’’ compound. This engine will 
be exhibited by the builders at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 

Universal bearings, made by the Universal Car 
Bearing Co., of Chicago, will be used on 300 steel 
cars of 100,000 lbs. capacity recently ordered by the 
American Steel & Wire Co. from the Pressed Steel 
Car Co., and also on the 250 80,000-lb. coal cars or- 
dered by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois from the 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 

The Solid Steel Tool Co. has recently been organ- 
ized at Chicago to make a full line of railroad track 
tools. H. H. Miner is President and Treasurer and 
W. D. La Parle Manager and Secretary. The offices 
are at 64-66 South Clinton Street, Chicago, and the 
works at South Chicago. 

The pressed wheel department of Roberts, Throp 
& Co., Three Rivers, Mich., was completely destroyed 
by fire on the morning of March 27. The building 
has now been replaced and new machinery added 
which doubles the capacity for making hand and 
push cars and railroad velocipedes, and the plant 
is running as before. The Cyrus Roberts heirs hav- 
ing acquired the interests formerly held by other 
parties, the company has been reorganized and the 
name changed to the Roberts Car & Wheel Co., it 
being thought best that the business should be in- 
dicated by the name of the company. W. H. Frisby 
will continue as General Representative in charge of 
the sales department. 

Iron and Steel. 
The Standard Chain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
bought the chain plant of the American Steel & 
Wire Co. located at Cleveland, O., which was for- 
merly operated by H. P. Nail & Co. 

Wm. Barrett Ridgeley of Springfield, Ill., has been 
elected Secretary of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
with office at Chicago, Ill., succeeding S. J. Llewel- 
lyn, recently resigned. 

Canadian reports state that the Cramps of Phila- 
delphia are interested in the project, referred to last 
week, for a steel plant which is to include ship- 
building works, to be located in Collingwood, Ont., 
on Georgiana Bay. 

The weekly capacity of pig iron furnaces in blast 
on April 1 was 289,482 gross tons, compared with 292,- 
643 tons on March 1, and 298,014 tons on Feb. 1. Fur- 
nace stocks were 192,532 tons on April 1, as compared 
with 185,152 on March 1. It had been expected, as 
Iron Age points out, that manufacturers’ reports 
would show not only an increase in production, but 
a heavy increase of the stocks at the furnaces. The 
complete statistics, however, show that the weekly 
capacity of the furnaces in operation on April 1 was 
8,161 tons less than on March 1. This is largely due 
to the irregularity of furnace operations during 
March, owing to the scarcity of coke, and in some 
sections to difficulty in securing a sufficient supply 
of ore. F 

Frank C. Roberts & Co., civil engineers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., are engineers for the following works: 
Two furnaces for Laughlin & Co., Ltd., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 22x 100 ft.; also one furnace each for the Na- 
tional Tube Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; the Warwick 
Iron & Steel Co., Pottstown, Pa.;. Joseph Wharton, 
Port Oram, N. J., and for the Pennsylvania Fur- 
nace Co., Sheridan, Pa., each to be 21x 100 ft.; a fur- 
nace for the Dunbar Furnace Co., Dunbar, Pa., 18 ft. 
6 in.x 75 ft., and one for the Lowmoor Iron Co., 
Lowmoor, Va., 20x80 ft. The first dimension given 
above is the diameter of the bosh of the furnace, 
and the second dimension in each case is the height 
of the furnace. The company is also making plans 
for improvements to the following furnaces: Leban- 
on Furnace, Lebanon, Pa.; Saxton Iron Co., Saxton, 
Pa.; Covington furnace, Lowmoor, Iron Co., Low- 
moor, Va., and the Hamilton Iron & Steel Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

Louis F. Grammer, Superintendent of the Lacka- 
wanna Iron & Steel Co., at Lebanon, Pa., has re- 
signed to assume similar duties with the American 
Steel & Wire Co., at Cleveland, O. The change will 
take effect May 1. 


Twelve mills of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
shut down April 15 at the following places: Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Joliet, New Castle, Pa.; Anderson, 
Ind.; Waukegan, IIll., and De Kalb, Ill. The daily 
production of the 12 mills is between 3,000 and 4,000 
tons. 

There are inquiries in the market, according to 
local mill agents, for more than 12,000 tons of rails 
for various foreign countries. Early delivery is 
wanted for Argentine, Mexico, Japan and Australia. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. at Pittsburgh, April 16, three assistants to the 
President were elected. They are Charles L. Taylor, 
John McLeod and H. Tener, Jr. One will superin- 
tend the department of mines and metals, another 
the departments of sales and the third the disbursing 
department. 

Ventilation of the Hoosac Tunnel. 
We noted last summer the fact that an experimental 
ventilating plant had been put in service at the 
Hoosac Tunnel. It consists of an 18-ft. fan, at the 


top of the central shaft, run by electricity. This fan 
has not been run during the winter as the doors at 
the west portal have been closed. Observations 
were begun again on the second of this month, but 
the information obtained up to this time is not 
enough to justify definite conclusions. The impres- 
sion of the Chief Engineer now is that an apparatus 
will be needed which can handle a greater quantity 
of air. The present arrangement improves the con- 
ditions, but does not entirely remove the smoke. 
Nickel-Steel Forgings. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company report an increase 
in the number of railroads either experimenting with 
locomotive forgings made of Bethlehem nickel steel 
or ordering them in lots ranging from 25 to 150 
pieces. The demand covers axles, piston rods and 
crank pins, and among the roads using these forg- 
ings are the Atlantic Coast Line, Baltimore & Ohio, 

c., c., C. & St. Louis, Canadian Pacific, Chicago 
Great Western, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Denver & Rio Grande, Grand Trunk, Lehigh Valley, 
Northern Pacific, Wabash, etc. The Baldwin, Rich- 
mond, Rome and Schenectady Locomotive Works 
have also placed orders. 

Rapid Transit in New York. 

Some of the contracts for the new rapid transit 
railroad in New York were let on Monday. The 
Carnegie Steel Company gets the contract for the 
structural steel for the subway and for the viaduct 
and elevated structures. The bid is for 72,945 tons. 
The Sicilian Asphalt Paving Co. gets the contract 
for 775,795 sq. yds. of waterproof and the United 
Building Material Co. of Philadelphia gets the con- 
tract for 489,122 cu. yds. of Portland and natural 
cement. The contractors for the construction of 
various sections, so far as now announced, are the 
Degnon-McLean Construction Co., 1 Broadway, New 
York; E. J. Farrell, Hamilton Bank Building, New 
York; John C. Rodgers, 151st St. and Harlem River; 
John Shields, Flemington, N. J., and L. B. McCabe, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Applied Electricity at Paris. 
M. Marcel Delmas, 10 Boulevard Emile Augier, Paris- 

Passy, has charge of the report of the Congres de 
Mécanique de l’Exposition Universelle, in the de- 
partment of applications of electricity to the various 
apparatus of haulage, hoisting, ete. (including 
cranes, elevators, winches, swing bridges, pumps 
and other such mechanisms), and particularly de- 
sires informaiion regarding the economic side of the 
matter. He requests that all, whether intending ex- 
bibitors or others, who are willing to assist in the 
collection of this data, send him, at the address 
given above, statements of costs of installations, of 
exploitation and incidental expenses; especially 
where a comparison can be made with costs of the 
older systems under similar circumstances. All 
publications and illustrations will be welcome, if au- 
thentic and exact in statement of facts and data. 

Steel Ties in Mexico. 

The Mexican Southern Railroad (3 ft. gage) has now 
about 140 miles, or almost two-thirds of its main 
line, laid with steel ties. The management is well 
satisfied with these ties, especially with the com- 
parative cheapness of maintenance. The company 
may buy more steel ties in the future, but probably 
will not until steel becomes cheaper. 

Electricity on the London ‘‘Underground.”’ 
The experimental electrical section of the Metropoll- 
tan and Metropolitan District Railways was in- 
spected by the directors on April 3. The Board cof 
Trade inspection took place the following day. The 
company has just placed before its shareholders for 
consideration its new Parliamentary bill seeking 
powers to equip generating stations at Lot’s Road, 
Chelsea, for supplying electrical energy to the whole 
railroad after the experiments have been satisfac- 
torily concluded. 

The Central London Railway Company does not 
expect to open its line to the public until June. The 
position of affairs seems to be that the railroad, in- 
cluding trains, lines, tunnels, generating station, 
etc., is all complete, but the electric lifts for taking 
passengers down to it are causing the delay. That 
is what is stated, anyhow. 

The New Works of the Berlin Iron Bridge Co. 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co. of East Berlin, Conn., 
has bought 50 acres of land between the Pennsyl- 
vania RR. and the Ohio River at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for its new works; also 50 acres in addition back 
from the river. Upon the latter a number of houses 
for employes will be built. The foundations for the 
buildings of the new plant are now being put in 
and it is the intention to have the plant in opera- 
tion by July 1. The order for the machinery equip- 
ment was placed some months ago. The office build- 
ing will be 60 ft. square and four stories high, of 
fireproof construction. The main shop will be of 
steel and glass and will be 220 ft. wide and 700 ft. 
long. The orders for the machinery have been placed 
with the Hilles & Jones Co. of Wilmington, Del., 
the Cleveland Punch & Shear Works of Cleveland, 
O., the Niles Tool Works Co. of Hamilton, O., and 
the Brown Hoisting & Conveying Machine Co. of 
Cleveland, O. The hydraulic plant will be furnished 
by Wm. H. Wood of Media, Pa. The floor surface 
of the main shop will be controlled by 23 traveling 
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cranes of various sizes and designs, furnished by 
the Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co. of Cleveland, O. 
The fuel will be natural gas, the engines being fur- 
nished by the National Meter Co. of New York. The 
machinery will be operated by electric generators 
and motors furnished by the General Electric and 
- the Westinghouse companies. Contracts are now be- 
ing taken for delivery after July 1. The capacity 
will be from 3,000 to 4,000 tons per month. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 

The Supreme Court of Alabama has decided the 
case of a street railway company which enforced a 
rule that whites and negroes should occupy the sep- 
urate portions of a car set apart for them. A negro 
woman was put off the car for refusing to obey the 
order and she sued for damages. The lower court 
decided in favor of the railroad and the Supreme 
Court has affirmed the decision, 

A press despatch from Montreal says that after 
several conferences between the Dominion govern- 
ment and representatives of the telegraphers’ organ- 
ization, the Government has decided to redress the 
grievances of the telegraphers employed on the gov- 
ernment-controlled Intercolonial Railway. The men 
will get fifteen days’ holiday annually with pay, and 
the Telegraphers’ Union will be recognized by the 
road. 

The Commerce Committee of the Senate has held 
further hearings on the Cullom bill to amend the 
Interstate Commerce law. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., and 
George R. Blanchard appeared in opposition to the 
bill, and Commissioner Prouty presented an argu- 
ment in its favor. At one of the hearings Senator 
Chandler made minute and critical inquiries con- 
cerning the action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in sending letters to many hundred boards 
of trade and other commercial organizations sug- 
gesting that more active measures be taken to se- 
cure action by Congress on the Cullom bill. 


Judge Thayer, in the United States Circuit Court 
at St. Louis, sitting in Chambers, has decided that 
the Burlington road had no right to refuse to re- 
ceive at Council Bluffs from the Omaha & St. Louis 
a car of agricultural implements from Chicago bound 
for Campbell, Neb. It, appears that there was no 
question of through rates involved, the O. & St. L. 
being willing to have the car go through at local 
rates from Council Bluffs. After once refusing the 
goods the Burlington offered to receive them if they 
were transferred into one of its own cars, but the 
goods had been packed by an expert and it is said 
that transferring was out of the question. Accord- 
ing to the newspaper reports the court largely neu- 
tralized the value of its decision ( to the O. & St. L.) 
by stipulating that the Burlington should not be re- 
quired to pay anything for the use of the O. & St. 
4 car. ; 

On April 12 the Brotherhodd of Railway Teleg- 
raphers ordered a strike throughout the lines of 
the Southern Railway; and for several days the 
newspapers contained long despatches purporting to 
tell of the disturbance of business on the lines of 
Simultaneously with these were pub- 
lished statements of the officers of the road that 
little or 1:9 trouble has occurred. So far as it 
is possible to form an opinion from the published 
statements it appears that the strike amounted to 
very little. Not more than a tenth of the telegraph 
operators employed by the road left their places, and 
on some divisions there were no strikers at all. The 
officers of the road deny the allegations of the strike 
leaders that passenger trains were delayed by lack 
of operators, and we find nothing but the assertion 
of the strike leaders to support the statement that 
freight trains have been badly tied up. There were 
reports that at some small towns new men, taking 
the place of strikers, were unable to get board and 
lodgings, and were virtually driven out of town. Of- 
ficers of the road stated that at a number of places 
wires had maliciously cut, interfering with 
the running of trains. By Saturday, April 14, the 
officers of the road at Atlanta said that all trouble 
in handling trains was over, and that the amount 
of freight being moved by the road was larger than 
on the corresponding day of last year. 

Proposed HKalilroad in the Azores. 

Contracts are to be let soon, according to U. S. 
Consul at St. Michael's, for a narrow gage rail- 
road to connect that city with Riberia Grande, and 
Furnas, a local resort noted for its hot springs. It 
is estimated that the total population served by the 
road will be over 60,000, and that the gross earnings 
for the first years will average 90,000 milreis (about 
$97,000), of which 50,000 milreis will be for passengers. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Bridges and Buildings. 

The annual report of the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Ry. states that repairs to and rebuilding of bridges 
and culverts during the year 1899 cost $52,921, an in- 
crease over the previous year of $17,272. Early in 
Is99 a contract was let for a steel bridge with ma- 
sonry substructure over Kalamazoo River near 
Plainwell, Mich. The masonry was completed in 
iime, but owing to the inability of the bridge con- 
tractors to obtain steel, the superstructur2 had not 
been erected at the close of the year. The total cost 
of the bridge is $19,615. The bridge on Tioga spur, 


this company. 
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crossing Muskegum River at Big Rapids, and 11 


other bridges were rebuilt; 12 filled and discontin- 
ved; 41 replaced by iron pipe and filled, and 180 re- 
paired. The length of openings filled and piped 
where necessary was 2,385 ft., at a cost of $8,168.69. 
The annual saving on openings discontinued, or re- 
placed by permanent structures, excluding interest 
on the cost of the wofrk, is estimated at $4,600. This 
does not include the saving by construction of the 
new Rogue River line, reported in 1898. The net re- 
duction in openings due to abandonment of seven 
bridges on old line, 1,004 ft., less the length of one 
bridge on new line, 125 ft., is 879 ft. The cost of re- 
pairs of wooden bridges and trestles was $22,442. Of 
this $11,500 was due to the necessity of strengthening 
various structures to ensure safety in carrying heavy 
equipment. 

Funds have been appropriated for a new passen- 
ger station at Cadillac and LaGrange, and moving 
and remodeling the old station buildings at these 
points for freight purposes at a total estimated cost 
of $19,261. The passenger station at Petoskey, which 
was damaged by fire, must shortly be replaced by a 
new structure. 


A Great Coal District, 

The Prussian Minister of Public Works, in a speech 
before the Diet, claimed that freight traffic in the 
Ruhr coal district (near Diisseldorf) is the densest 
in the world. Last year 16,000 coal cars daily were 
taken in and out and on many days nearly 17,000 
These cars generally carry 33,000 lbs. In addition 
at least 4,000 other freight cars were required daily. 
As it takes about 100 miles of track to hold 20,000 
cars, and as the 20,000 must go in as well as come 
out daily, and the district is of limited extent, it 
was evident that the railroads might be crowded. 
This district is the great center of iron manufacture, 
and one of the two great coal producing districts of 
Germany. 

Open Hearth Steel Output in 1899. 


The production of open-hearth steel in the United 
States in 1899, as ascertained by the American Iron 
and Steel Association, was 2,947,316 gross. tons, 
against 2,230,292 tons in 1898. In 1898 the production 
of open-hearth steel by the basic process amounted 
to 1,569,412 tons and by the acid process to 660,880 
tons. Of the total production last year 2,080,426 tons 
were made by the basic process and 866,890 tons were 
made by the acid process. The total production 
open-hearth direct steel castings in 1899, included 
above, amounted to 169,729 gross tons, of which 39,689 
tons were made by the basic process and 130,040 tons 
were made by the acid process. In 1898 the produc- 
tion amounted to 120,537 tons, of which 28,460 tons 
were made by the basic process and 92,127 tons by 
the acid process. Great Britain produced 3,030,250 
tons of open-hearth steel in 1899. 


Railroad Men and the Paris Fair. 

Mr. L. F. Loree, General Manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, is a delegate 
to the International Railway Congress in Paris next 
September. He is President of the American Rail- 
way Association and will, of course, represent that 
body. Mr. J. F. Wallace, Assistant 2d Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central and President of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, is a delegate 
to the Congress on Tests of Materials. Mr. Joseph 
Ramsey, Jr., Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Wabash, will represent the United States 
Government at the International Railway Congress, 
and is also a delegate to the same Congress from 
the American Railway Association. Dr. C. B. Dud- 
ley, Chemist of the Pennsylvania RR., is a delegate 
to the Congress on Chemistry. Mr. W. Renshaw, 
Superintendent of Machinery of the Illinois Central 
and Mr. A. E. Mitchell, Superintendent of Motive 
Power of the Erie, are Jurors in the International 
Jury of Awards, Group VI, Class 32, Transportation, 
ete. They will spend the month of June in Paris. 
Mr. Albert L. Colby, Metallurgical Engineer of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., and Secretary of the American 
Association of Steel Manufacturers, will represent 
that Association at the International Congress for 
Testing Materials of Construction, to be held in 
Paris in July. Mr. Colby is also a Juror in Group 
II, Class 64, Department of Metallurgy. The work 
of the juries will be done in Paris in June. 


Chicago Tunnels. 

The Southwest land tunnel connecting the new 
Central Park Ave. pumping station with the 10-ft. 
lake tunnel which leads to the Carter H. Harrison 
crib, has been completed and turned over to the 
city for inspection. The branch of the work just 
completed is known as Section 2 of the new tunnel 
system. It is 8 ft. in diameter and 20,000 ft. long, 
one-half of its ‘length being carried through solid 
rock. J. J. Duffy had the contract and work was 
begun in November, 1895. It has cost the city 
$940,000 and was paid for from the water fund. 
The work on the several branches of the new sys- 
tem, including new pumping stations, all of which 
has been noted from time to time in this column, 
has so far cost nearly $4,000,000, and considerable 
work yet remains to be done before the entire sys- 
tem is finished. 

The Chicago Star Construction & Dredging Co. 
notified the city of Chicago on April 10 that it would 
be unable to finish the work on the Thirty-ninth St. 
conduit of the intercepting sewer system, for which 
it had the contract. The same day A. J. Doyle, 
Jr., was appointed Receiver of the company. Some 
time ago the company got a verdict against the city 
for $200,000 for extras on the work, being allowed 
$20 a ft. increase instead of the $35 a ft. which is 
claimed. The work so far completed has been well 
done by the shield system, but 5,000 ft. of the origi- 
nal 12,000 ft. remains to be finished. Owing to the 
increased cost of materials it will cost the city 
much more than the original contract price to finish 
the work. The National Surety Co., which gave a 
bond of $390,000 for the Chicago Star Construction 
& Dredging Co., has been notified that the city 
will hold it liable for the completion of the work. 


Stamp Tax on Bills of Ladiug. 

The Supreme Court has decided the cases involv- 
ing the stamp tax on bills of lading given by express 
companies, the question being whether the shipper 
or the carrier shall pay the charge. The opinion 
is by Justice White, and is favorable to the express 
companies, the Court declining to compel them to 
affix the stamps at their own expense. There were 
two cases before the Court, but the opinion was 
based on the case of the American Express Com- 
pany against the Attorney-General of Michigan. The 


Supreme Court of Michigan decided against the ex- 
press companies. 

The original proceeding consisted of a prayer for 
a mandamus commanding the company to receive 
packages for transportation by express and to issue 
receipts with stamp duly cancelled, without seeking 
to compel shippers to pay for the stamp. The ex-- 
press company contended that the question as to 
who should pay for the stamp was one for adjust- 
ment between the shipper and the company. Quting 
the section of the law imposing the tax, Justice 
White said: 

There is nothing in this provision which by the 
widest conjecture can be construed as expressly 
forbidding the person upon whom the taxes are 
cast from shifting the same by contract or by any 
other lawful means. 

The contention in behalf of the shippers, he con- 
tinued, amounts to saying that the act is not merely 
one for levying taxes, but is a statute determining 
that the burden must irrevocably continue to rest on 
the one on whom it is primarily placed. ‘‘The re- 
sult follows,” he said, “that all contracts or acts 
shifting the burden and which should be otherwise 
valid become void. To add by implication such a 
provision to a tax would be contrary to its intent. 

Unquestionably a carrier is subject to the 
requirement of reasonable rates, but no question of 
the unreasonableness of the rates charged arises on 
this record or is at issue in this cause.” 

For these reasons and others the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan was reversed. 

The case of the Adams Express Company, com- 
ing from the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, was also decided in favor of the company. 

Justices Harlan and McKenna dissented from the 
opinion in the Michigan case on the ground that 
“the War Revenue act imposed upon the express 
company the duty not only of affixing at its own 
expense the required stamp upon any receipt issued 
by it to a shipper, but of cancelling such stamp.” 


An Air Drill in Submarine Work. 

Naval Constructor Beliankin, of the Russian Navy, 
writes from the far north about the successful work 
done with a new Boyer air drill working under water 
on the sunken battleship Apraxim of the Russian 
Navy. He says that when drilling through granite 
and other hard substances, the machine works as 
well under as it does above water. 

Eclipse Excursions. 

On May 28 the Southern Railway will offer excur- 
sion rates to various points on its lines where the 
total eclipse of the sun may be seen. The company 
sagaciously does not reduce its rates below two 
cents a mile each way, and these rates are given 
only if passengers will go in parties of 10. Pre- 
sumably, people who want to see an eclipse will 
pay two cents a mile just as readily as one cent 
a mile, and an eclipse is a luxury anyway. We do 
not see that anybody has a vested right to be car- 
ried cheaply to eclipses. It is rumored, however, 
that the Old Dominion Steamship Company will put 
in some cheap eclipse rates which may bother the 
Southern. It is surmised that if the day happens 
to be cloudy alternative entertainments will be car- 
ried on in the dining cars with unsmoked glasses. 
If the weather is fair, however, the prudent ob- 
server will keep out of the dining car until after 
the eclipse, for at Raleigh, for instance, totality 
lasts only one minute and 54 seconds, and the man 
who wants to see the show will have to keep his 
mind on his business. 

Technical Schools. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology.—Recent 
lectues given by outsiders before the students in 
this department have been as follows: A lecture by 
H. G. Prout, Editor of the Railroad Gazette, on the 
“Future of the Railroad Engineer.”” Mr. Prout 
outlined the development of the science of railroad- 
ing, and called attention to the special fields open 
to Civil Engineers in which “they would find the 
greatest opportunities in the future in connection 
with this profession. 

Three lectures by Mr. George W. Tillson on the 
“Construction of City Pavements.” Mr. Tillson gave 
@ very instructive and interesting discussion and 
comparison of the different forms of street pave- 
ments. . 

A lecture by Mr. Morris Knowles on “Experiments 
on Filtration of Water at Pittsburgh, Pa.” 

A lecture by Mr. F. H. Newell on the ‘“Hydro- 
graphical Works of the U. S. Geological Survey.” 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Pere Marquette is figuring on buying one 
switching locomotive. 


The Lehigh Valley is having 20 engines built by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Brainerd & Northern Minnesota is reported 
to have ordered two locomotives from the Richmond 
Locomotive & Machine Works. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is in the market for 12 
heavy passenger locomotives, making in all 112 en- 
gines the road has under consideration. 


The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
{Pennsylvania Co.) has ordered two engines from 
the Pittsburgh Locomotive & Car Works. 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie is 
receiving bids on six consolidation locomotives. It is 
understood the road will order in all 15 locomotives. 


The Northern Pacific, we are officially informed, 
has ordered 20 more locomotives from the Schenec- 
tady Locomotive Works to be delivered this sea- 
son. These are known as class “S 2” engines, of 
which this road already has many in service. 


The St. Louis & San Francisco, as noted last week, 
has ordered 18 consolidation locomotives from the 
Dickson Locomotive Works. They will weigh about 
155,000 lbs., of which about 140,000 lbs. will be on 
the drivers. The details have not all been decided. 


The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac has 
ordered two 10-wheel engines from the Richmond Lo- 
comotive & Machine Works for July delivery. They 
will weigh 140,000 lbs., with 102,000 lbs. on the driving 
wheels, and have 19 in. x26 in. cylinders; 62-in. 
driving wheels; straight top boilers with a working 
steam pressure of 180 lbs. and 267 iron tubes 2 in. 
in diam. and 14 ft. 5 in. long; fireboxes, 96% in. long 
and 42 in. wide; and a tank capacity for 4,000 gals, 
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of water. The specifications call for Westinghouse 
brakes, open hearth steel axles, Christie brake shoes, 
Janney couplers, No. 9% Sellers’ injectors, U. S. Me- 
tallic piston and valve rod packings, Star safety 


valves, Leach sanding devices, Detroit lubricators 
and French springs. No special make of tires is 
specified. 





~ GAR BUILDING, 





The Pullman Co. is building seven cars for its 
general service. 


The Lehigh Valley has ordered 15 steel cars from 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. 


The Miller Refrigerator Line has ordered seven 
cars from F. M. Pease. 


The Chicago & Alton is having 12 cars for pas- 
senger service built by the Pullman Co. 


The Arizona & New Mexico has ordered 12 coke 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Craig Oil Co., of Toledo, O., has ordered one 
tank car from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., of Coalgrove, O., 
has ordered 20 logging cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Co. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has ordered from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. the 150 coal cars 
of 80,000 lbs. capacity, referred to March 30. 


The Southern is in the market for 10 passenger 
and 10 baggage cars, and has ordered one more 60-ft. 
postal car from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Michigan Central, we are informed officially, 
is building about 20 furniture cars a month at its 
own shops, as it has been doing for some time past. 
Nothing new in the way of car building is being done. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is consid- 
ering buying a large number of box and coal cars, 
but the exact number to be ordered and the time 
for letting contracts have not been decided. 


The Kansas City & Oklahoma Construction Co., 
which has the contract for a part of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient RR. and other roads, will 
buy some rolling stock under the direction of the 
officials of the roads. Wm. C. Edwards, of Kansas 
City, Mo., is President of the construction company. 
The New York office of the company is 150 Nassau St. 





The Jackson & Sharp Co. has received an order 
— = for the Havana (Cuba) electric street 
raliroad,. 


: The Metropolitan Street RR. of Kansas City, Mo., 
is said to have ordered 50 open cars from the Brown- 
ell Car Co. 


The Union Traction Co., of Anderson, Ind., is re- 
ported to have ordered 25 interurban cars from the 
St. Louis Car Co. 








BRIDGE BUILDINC., 





ABERDEEN, S. D.—The County Commissioners 
have let the contract for the bridge for which bids 
were received April 6 to the Gillette-Herzog Mfg. 
Co. of Minneapolis, Minn. The bridge will be 102- 
ft. span and have 217-ft. approaches. There were 
nine other bids. Chas. Eygabroad, County Auditor. 


ALAMEDA, CAL.—The Southern Pacific, accord- 
ing to report, proposes to build a bridge (probably 
a drawbridge) across the tidal canal near the bridge 
now being built at Fruitvale Ave. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—The viewers appointed to 
consider the projected bridge over the Lehigh River 
have reported in favor of a new bridge, submitting 
two estimates, one $133,000 for a bridge with a plank 
roadbed, and the other $160,000. for a bridge with 
concrete roadbed. 


AUBURN, N. Y.—D. F. Austin, City Engineer, 
informs us that the bridge proposed on Lizette St., 
over the Owasco Outlet, will probably be of two 
spans of 100 ft. each and built of steel upon the old 
substructure. If it is decided to have a stone bridge, 
it will be of four arches of 45 ft. each. 


AUGUSTA, ME.—The New Jersey Steel & Iron Co. 
has been awarded contracts for two bridges for the 
city of Augusta, one to be a 40-ft. plate girder 
highway bridge, with an 18-ft. roadway at Bond 
Brook, and the other to be a 48-ft. lattice truss 
bridge, with a roadway of 16 ft., at Coombs Mill. 


BOISE, IDA.--It has been voted to issue $15,000 
of bonds for the proposed bridge over the Boise 
River at Government Island. (March 16, p. 175.) 


BUEFALO, N. Y.—Plans have been approved by 
the Grade Crossing Commission for a viaduct over 
the Western New York & Pennsylvania tracks in 
Babcock St. It will be 1,000 ft. long. Bids will 
soon be wanted. 

The New York Central will build subways under 
its tracks at the North Division, Eagle, Emslie and 
Howard Sts. and Fillmore Ave. during the coming 
summer. 

Erastus C. Knight, City Comptroller, is selling $45,- 
799 of grade crossing bonds for the city of Buffalo. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO.—A bill is now before 
Congress authorizing the Southern Missouri & Ar- 
kansas Railroad & Bridge Co. to build a bridge over 
the Mississippi River between Cape Girardeau and 
Grays Point for the Illinois Central, the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, St. Louis Southwestern and other 
roads. Newman Erb, 66 Broadway, New York City, 
is President. (March 30, p. 207.) 


CARDINGTON, O.—It is stated that C. D. Smiley, 
County Auditor, is receiving bids for a steel bridge 
over Whetstone Creek. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Work on the new masonry via- 
duet to be built by the Pennsylvania at Randolph St. 
will be begun as soon as the weather permits. The 
plans have been prepared by the City Pridge Engi- 
neer and the structure will be built under his su- 
pervision, but the railroad company will pay the 
$30,000, the estimated cost. (Feb. 2, p. 77.) 

The contract held by the Scherzer Roller Lift 
Bridge Co. for a lift bridge over the main drainage 
canal has been assigned to the A. & P. Roberts Co. 
(Feb, 23, p. 126.) 


Attorney Gilbert, of the Board of Trustees of the 
Chicago Sanitary District, has submitted an opin- 
ion holding that the Board may spend money for 
new bridges if they are necessary to provide the 
required flow of water. On April 9 the Board passed 
an order by a vote of 5 to 3 calling for the building 
of three bascule bridges over the Chicago River. The 
City Engineer recommends that these structures be 
built at Randolph, Harrison and WBHighteenth Sts., 
where they are most needed. The plan contem- 
plates removing the Washington St. bridge and 
closing that street at the river until after the tunnel 
is lowered. The Board also decided to ask the 
railroads having center pier bridges to substitute 
bascule bridges for them. 


CLARKTON, VA.—E. R. Monroe of Cole’s Ferry, 
Va., wants estimates on an iron roadway bridge 
400 ft. long, of two spans 200 ft. each, to be built 
over the Stanton River at this place. 


COHOES, N. Y.—The State Railroad Commission- 
ers have decided that the grade crossing at High 
St. shall be carried under the tracks of the Troy 
& Schenectady branch of the New York Central & 
Hudson River. (March 23, p. 191.) 


COLUMBUS, O.—Proposals will be received at the 
County Auditor’s office until April 28 for an arch 
culvert over Dean run on the Granville road (EF. 
Broad St.) in Jefferson Township. W. H. Halliday, 
County Auditor. 


COLUMBUS, TEX.—The high water in the Colo- 
rado River April 12 destroyed the Southern Pacific 
RR. bridge at this place. 


DAVISVILLE, CAL.—Plans and specifications for 
a bridge over Putah Creek at the Stevenson site near 
Davisville are being made, to be submitted to the 
Board of Supervisors May 10. W. O. Russell, County 
Surveyor. 

DECATUR, IND.—Bids are wanted by the Board 
of Commissioners of Adams County until 10 a. m., 
May 8, for six steel bridges of one span each, of 
the following lengths: 80, 40, 35, 26, 24 and 20 ft., all 
16-ft. roadway and to set on masonry. W. E. Fulk, 
County Engineer. 


DULUTH, MINN.—Plans have been approved, ac- 
cording to report, for a steel bridge 500 ft. long over 
the St. Paul & Duluth tracks at Tenth Ave., West. 


FITCHBURG, MASS.—An iron viaduct is proposed 
by the city over the Fitchburg and the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad tracks and the 
Nashua River from Fifth to Harvard Sts., at a cost 
of about $65,000. The bridge will be about 650 ft. long. 
David A. Hartwell, City Engineer. 


FORT MILL, S. C.—T. G. Culp, County Surveyor, 
Yorkville, S. C., will receive bids until April 24 
for a bridge of three spans, 115 ft. each, at Sut- 
ton’s Ferry, across the Catawba River. 


FULTON, N. Y.—It is stated that bids will soon 
be wanted for the proposed bridge 1,000 ft. long 
over the Oswego River. The cost is placed at $102,- 
000. 


HAMILTON, O.—Butler County is to offer $11,000 
of bridge bonds’ for sale on May 1. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Reports state that the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville will replace all 
bridges on the main line and the Indianapolis Di- 
vision with new steel bridges. 


JACKSON, MISS.—City Engineer Walter G. Kirk- 
patrick is receiving bids for four steel bridges. The 
estimated weight of the steel is 10 tons for each of 
the four bridges. Contracts-for the masonry work 
have already been let. Bonds to cover the cost 
were recently sold. i 

The House of Representatives has passed the bill 
for a bridge across Pearl River at Jackson. 


KENOVA, W. VA.—A bill is before Congress au- 
thorizing the Ohio Valley Electric Ry. to build a 
bridge over the Big Sandy River from Kenova, 
Wayne County, W. Va., to Catlettsburg, O. 


MAUCH CHUNK, PA.—Viewers. have been ap- 
pointed on a county bridge over Poco Creek in Up- 
per Towamensing for Carbon County. 


MIDDLETOWN, O.—Bids are wanted May 15, ac- 
cording to report, for the bridge across Tytus Ave., 
which is to cost $11,000. Bridge bonds are to be sold. 


NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA.—Viewers have been ap- 
pointed on a new county bridge in Wheatfield Town- 
ship. 

The Grand Jury has recommended a bridge built 
in New Buffalo, Perry County. James Rhinesmith, 
County Commissioner. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The bill recently passed by 
the Legislature and now before the Mayor of New 
York, regarding the 145th Street bridge over the 
Harlem River, increases the aprpopriation from $1,- 
250,000 to $1,750,000 and authorizes the Commissioner 
of Bridges, subject to approval, to prepare amended 
plans to widen the bridge from not more than 70 ft. 
to not more than 90 ft. The act of Legislature au- 
thorizing this bridge was passed in 1895 and the 
contract for building was let in December, 1897, to 
Messrs. O’Brien, Sheehan & McBean, of New York, 
on plans and specifications drawn by Messrs. Clinton 
& Russell, architects, and Prof. W. H. Burr, Con- 
sulting Engineer. Owing to lack of funds caused 
by the uncertain condition prevailing at the time 
as to the constitutional limit and objections to such 
plans by the Department of Bridges, no work has 
been done. The‘contract has been assigned to John 
C. Rodgers, by :O’Brien, Sheehan & McBean. The 
amended plans will be made by the Department of 
Bridges. The bridge was originally intended to ex- 
tend from Lenox Ave. and 145th St. in Manhattan to 
FJerard Ave. and 149th St. in the Bronx. The north- 
erly approach in the amended plans will be short- 
ened so as to end at River Ave. The total length 
of bridge and approaches under original plans is 
1,950 ft. Under amended plans it will be 1,590 ft. 
The cost of the structure as originally designed, es- 
timated on the contract prices, was $1,001,989.90, ex- 
clusive of land. The cost under the amended plans 
has not been definitely estimated. 

Plans and specifications for the approaches for the 
new East River bridge in the boroughs of Manhattan 
and Brooklyn will be ready for inspection after April 
23, at the office of the Chief Engineer, 84 Broadway, 
Borough of Brooklyn. The date for opening bids will 


be decided later, as noted in our advertising columns. 
John W, Weber, Commissioner and Acting. Secretary. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS.—Bids for the bridge 
across the Connecticut River for the Northampton 
& Amherst Street Ry., were opened April 14. The 
contract will probably be let this week. The bridge 
is to be 1,258 ft. long. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—We are told that.the contract 
for the masonry work for the Maria St. bridge over 
the Rideau Canal has been let to John Burns of 
Ottawa. (March 16, p. 176.) A contract for the 
superstructure is yet to be let. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—An ordinance is before 
the Council appropriating $100,000 for a bridge over 
the Schuylkill River at Passyunk Ave. 

The Director of Public Works has let contracts 
to the Hoffman Engineering & Construction Co. of 
Philadelphia for the two bridges on the line of 
Rhawn St., over Pennypack Creek. (April 12, p. 248.) 


QUEBEC, QUE.—Terms of a contract for the 
bridge proposed by the Quebec Bridge Co. have been 
practically agreed to with the Phoenix Bridge Co. 
for the superstructure, and with Wm. Davis & Sons 
of Cardinal, Ont., for the foundations of the bridge, 
which is to span the St. Lawrence River nine miles 
above Quebec. 

SANTA CRUZ, CAL.—A bridge is proposed across 
the Lorenzo River between Santa Cruz and Sea- 
bright. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Frank H. Hamilton, City 
Engineer, informs us that the viaduct proposed 
across the Wabash-RR. at Tenth and Cook Sts. will 
be an iron girder 66 ft. long. Plans and specifica- 
tions are now being made. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS.—A committee has been ap- 
pointed to consider a bridge across the Mystic River 
between Somerville and Medford. No plans or ap- 
propriation have been made. 


STOCKTON, CAL.—We are told that should the 
bond issue in contemplation in the City Council be 
carried, there will be two steel bridges built, each 
60 ft. long and 80 ft. wide, each to cost about $6,000. 
(Feb. 16, p. 110.) 


SYDNEY, CAPE BRETON ISLAND.—We are told 
that the Dominion Iron & Steel Co. has no inten- 
tion of building a steel bridge across the Sydney 
Harbor, as recently reported. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The Big Four is receiv- 
ing bids for a new span for the bridge across the 
Wabash River. (March 2, p. 143.) 


WACO, TEX.—Bids will be received May 5 for a 
300-ft. steel bridge over the Brazos River. It is to 
be 60 ft. wide with two sidewalks and will permit 
of an electric railroad in the center of the roadway. 
Andrew Goddard may be addressed. 


WARE, MASS.—According to the decree of the 
Railroad Commissioners, this city will have two 
overhead crossings on Knox Ave. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Baltimore & Poto- 
mac RR. bill for two bridges across the Potomac 
River in connection with the plans for abolishing 
grade crossings in Washington has been reported 
to the Senate. The proposed passenger bridge is 
not to cost more than $586,000 and is to be built at 
a point not less than 500 ft. above the site of the 
present Long Bridge and is to be of steel. 

The design of William H. Burr of New York for 
the Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River, from 
the Naval Observatory grounds to Arlington Ceme- 
tery, have been accepted by the Secretary of War. 


WATERVLIET, N. Y.—The Governer has signed 
the bill aprpopriating $15,000 for the canal bridge at 
Twenty-third St. in Watervliet. 


WILKESBARRE, PA.—The Grand Jury has rec- 
ommended that the Wilkesbarre & Wyoming Valley 
Traction Co. build a new bridge over Mill Creek at 
Brookside. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—The Canadian Pacific on April 
7 let contracts to John Gunn of Stonewall, Man., for 
masonry work during the season on the bridges on 
the Western Division, mentioned April 6, p. 226. 


WYANET, ILL.—The following are the bids re- 
ceived April 10 for the superstructure of a double- 
track bridge across the Illinois and Mississippi Ca- 
nal near Wyanet: 


Kink Bridge Co.,. Cleveland, Oi ccccccsccds-cccccece. $20,097 
TOMGe Teriaee Co., TONGG, Ci ccccccccccccsceccsccevce 20,143 
Lossig Bridge & tron Works, Chicago, IIl.......... 19,265 
Carnegie Steel Co., for steel only.................- 20,025 
J. G. Wagner Co., Milwaukee, Wis.............e00- 19,830 


Youngstown Bridge Co., Youngstown, O............ 21, 
Massillon Bridge Co., Massillon, O 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works,, Chicago, Ill 

(*Rejected.) 

(April 6, p. 226.) 

YONKERS, N. Y.—The Governor has signed the 
bill authorizing Yonkers to spend $25,000 additional 
for bridges. : 

YORK, PA.—The County Commissioners have let 
a contract to the Wrought Iron Bridge Co. of Can- 
ton, O., for rebuilding the bridge across Corduras 
Creek on College Ave. ° 


avadosbetncnaanda 20.055 
Sescee *18,387 


Other Structures. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—The new D. L. & W. de- 
pot will be built this year on the corner of Che- 
nango and Lewis Sts.. The roundhouse will be 
moved. (March 9, p. 159.) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Wm. B. Scaife. & Sons, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have the contracts for the new build- 
ings for the Iroquois Iron Co. of South Chicago, 
which include steel tanks and bins besides struc- 
tural steel. 


CORRY, PA.—Plans are now being made to re- 
model the Erie RR. passenger station at this place. 


DECATUR, ILL.—The passenger station which 
the Wabash RR. will build at this place is esti- 
mated to cost $80,000. It will be 230 ft. long. Plans 
have been made, according to report. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The machine and locomo- 
tive shop of the Wisconsin Central, for which con- 
tracts are yet to be let, will be 507x128 ft. (Feb. 9, 
p. 93.) 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe expects to spend about $50,000 in a passen- 
ger station and rearrangement of yards at Fort 
Worth, Tex. A new freight depot is also to be built, 
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GALVESTON, TEX.—The Southern Pacific Co. 
will enlarge its terminal facilities at this place. The 
pier capacity will be made to accommodate 18 steam- 
ers instead of 12, as at first planned. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Campbell & McNabb 
of Grand Rapids have the contract for building the 
new union station for the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
in Grand Rapids. The plans were made by Messrs. 
D. H. Burnham & Co., architects, Chicago, Ill. 


JACKSON’S LAKE, ALA.—The Louisville & Nash- 
ville will build a new depot at Jackson’s Lake. 


LEBANON, PA.—Estimates have been asked for 
the new station for the Philadelphia & Reading at 
this place. Plans were made by Wilson Bros. & 
Co. of Philadelphia. It will be 56x 244 ft., of buff 
brick,. trimmed with light-colored Indiana limestone. 


NEW CASTLE, PA.—The capacity of the New 
Castle Steel Works of the National Steel Co. will 
be increased to 1,500 tons per day. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Plans were filed with the De- 
partment of Buildings, April 16, by the Manhattan 
Railway. Co., for a three-story electric power house 
for its new station on the East River front between 
Seventy-fourth and Seventy-fifth Sts. The building 
will be of brick and granite and is estimated to 
cost $750,000. The building will have a steel skeleton 
and be fireproof. 


NEW LONDON, CONN.—It is stated that the 
Central Vermont has under consideration plans to 
enlarge its Water St. wharf in connection with the 
plans to rebuild the freight house recently destroyed. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS.—The James Hunter Ma- 
chine Co. has received bids on the plans by Lapointe 
& Bonds for a foundry building in North Adams, It 
will be 87 ft. x 301 ft., of iron and wood. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Plans for the enlargement of 
the Fisher Foundry & Machine Co. have been com- 
pleted, the additions to cost $75,000. 

The North Pittsburgh Foundry Co. has let a con- 
tract to the Columbia Bridge Co. for its new plant 
at West Market and Superior Sts., Allegheny, for 
$26,000. <A specialty will be made of making soil 
pipe by the continuous casting plan. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The Scullen-Gallagher Iron & 
Steel Company’s steel plant is nearing completion. 
The gas house is 48x80 ft., and contains six Duff 
patent gas producers. The furnace department is 
65 x 400 ft., and the molding department 75 x 300 ft., 
each served by independent electric traveling cranes, 
These departments are inclosed under one roof, hav- 
ing trusses of 140 ft. span, supported by an inter- 
mediate post system, set off the center line of the 
building, the posts also carrying the inner girders 
for cranes. The building for the finishing of castings 
is 75x 300 ft., also provided with electric traveling 
eranes. The power house is thus far being equipped 
with two 200 h. p. O’Brien safety water tube boilers, 
and a St. Louis Corliss engine, 20x 42 in., will be 
direct-connected to a 250 kw. Western Electric Co. 
generator. 


SHARON, PA.—The contract for the Sharon Steel 
Co.’s new office building has been awarded to J. 
Kratz, of Lima, 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The plans for the Chicago 
& Alton freight depot at this place have been made. 
It will be 252x838 ft. 

WHITE RIVER, ONT.—The Canadian Pacific 
roundhouse and five locomotives were destroyed by 
fire April 11. 








MEETINGS ‘AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





(For dates of conventions and regular meetings 
of railroad associations and engineering 
societies see advertising page xi.) . 





New York Ralilroad Club. 

The subject of discussion at the meeting on Thurs- 
day of this week was ‘Passenger and Freight Car 
Trucks, Their Principles and Design.” 


American Soctety of Civil Engineers. 

At the meeting of the Society, held on Wednesday 
of this week, a paper by Mr. Geo. W. Rafter, en- 
titled “On the Flow of Water Over Dams,” was 
presented for discussion. This paper was printed 
in the March number of the proceedings. 

Franklin Institute. 

At the stated meeting of the Society on Wednes- 
day evening of this week a paper on “‘Recent Prog- 
ress in the Aluminum Industries” was presented by 
Dr. Joseph W. Richards of Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. At the meeting of the Mechanical and 
Engineering section to be held Thursday, May 10, 
the paper of the evening will be “Expanded Metal 
and Its Applications,” by Mr. James E. Merritt. 
Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 

A regular meeting of the Club will be held on 
Saturday of this week at 8 o’clock p. m. The paper 
for the evening is “Coal Tar and Coal Tar Prod- 
ucts,” illustrated,.by Mr. Henry Leffmann. 

At a meeting of the Society on April 7 a resolu- 
tion was adopted asking the city officers to continue 
the work of securing information regarding the 
available water supply for Philadelphia. Mr. Harri- 
son Souder read a paper at this meeting on the 
drainage and protection of the Philadelphia low- 
lands. Mr. L. Y. Schermerhorn followed with a 
written communication on this subject. 7 








PERSONAL. 


(For other personal mention see Elections and 
Appointments. ) 








Mr. T. F. Doyle, who recently resigned as Super- 
intendent of the Pine Bluff & Western, has been ap- 
pointed General Superintendent of the Haywood 
Timber Company, with headquarters at Little, Ark. 


Col. Jose R. Villalon, M. Am. Soc. C. E., is Sec- 
retary of Public Works in the Military Govern- 
ment of Cuba, stationed at Havana. He sailed April 
10 for Santiago to be married and will return to 


Havana about the middle of May. 
—Mr. S. A. Wood, an engineer in the employ of the 


Keystone Bridge Company, died at Pittsburgh on 
the 9th. He had been with the Keystone Company 
10 years and before that had been employed on the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis RR., 
with the Illinois Steel Co., etc. 


—Mr. Dankmar Adler died in Chicago last Mon- 
day. Mr. Adler’s name is known to our readers as 
the architect of the Transportation Building at the 
Chicago World’s Fair, of the Auditorium Hotel and 
Stock Exchange in Chicago and of many other re- 
markable buildings. He was born in Germany in 
1844 and came to America with his parents when he 
was about 10 years old. 


—Mr. Willard B. Roberts, a mechanical engineer, 
died in Chicago April 8. Mr. Roberts’ former home 
was in Hartford, Conn. At different times he had 
been connected with Fraser & Chalmers and the 
Q & C Co., of Chicago, and for years he was in the 
employ of the Great Northern in Montana. At the 
time of his death he was connected with an Alaskan 
dredging company. Mr. Roberts was a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


—Mr. William Jay Holmes, Superintendent of Tele- 
graph at New York of the Erie Railroad, died March 
11, at his home in Paterson, N. J. He was born in 
Auriesville, N. Y., in 1838. He began his railroad 
career in 1856 as telegraph operator on the New 
York & Erie and in 1866 became Superintendent of 
Telegraph of the New York, Lake Erie & Western, 
now the Erie. His whole life was spent on one road, 
a remarkable circumstance in our country. He was 
much esteemed and respected by the officers and em- 
ployes of the company. 


—Mr. Charles E. Smith died in Philadelphia last 
Sunday in his 80th year. He was President of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad from 1861 to 1869. 
He began work in the very early days of railroads, 
having been one of the engineers on the surveys of 
the Tioga Railroad and later its Superintendent. He 
was also a pioneer in iron and steel making, having 
built the Fairmount Rolling Mill in 1884 and having 
been connected with the Rensselaer Iron Works at 
Troy. He was one of the organizers of the American 
Iron Association, now the American Iron & Steel As- 
sociation, 


—Mr. James H. Hustis, the new Superintendent of 
the Harlem Division of the New York Central & 
Hudson River, was born in New York City Jan. 11, 
1864. His entire railroad work has been with the 
New York Central. He began railroad work in July, 
1878, as office boy under Mr. John M. Toucey, late 
General Manager but then Superintendent of the 
Hudson and Harlem divisions. After serving in 
subordinate positions in that office and in the ac- 
counting department, he was appointed Trainmaster 
of the Harlem Division on May 20, 1891. He was ad- 
vanced to Assistant Superintendent on Nov. 1, 1893, 
and to his present position of Superintendent on 
April 1. 

—Mr. W. B. Gaskins, the new Superintendent of 
Motive Power and Machinery of the Pecos Valley & 
Northeastern, was born in Erie, Pa., May 14, 1868. 
He entered the machine shops of the Wabash in 
1882, and after spending eight years there, entered 
the employ of the Fort Worth & Denver City as a 
machinist at Fort Worth, Tex. After spending sev- 
eral months in the shops, he went on the road as 
fireman and put in about seven years in road ser- 
vice. He was appointed roundhouse foreman at 
Wichita Falls in September, 1897, and was made 
general foreman at the main shops in Fort Worth in 
July, 1898. He entered his present position with the 
Pecos Valley & Northeastern March 21, 1900. 


—Notice has been made in these columns of the 
resignation of Colonel Samuel B. Dick as Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Pittsburgh, Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie. Colonel Dick was born in 
Meadville, Pa., Oct. 26, 1836. During his early life 
he was engaged in banking up to the time of the 
Civil War. He entered the army in April, 1861, and 
served about two and a half years in the Army of 
the Potomac, with advancement from captaincy to 
colonel. He did not assume active duties in the 
management of railroads until about 1885, when he 
was made President of the Pittsburgh, Butler & 
Shenango, which in 1890 was consolidated with the 
Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie. Under his ad- 
ministration the line was finished north from Green- 
ville to Erie, Pa., and also to Conneaut, O., the 
location of the great ore and coal docks. He re- 
mained President of the organization until Febru- 
ary, 1897, when these roads having been incorpo- 
rated into the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie, 
he was made Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of that road. Having sold his interests to the Car- 
negie Company, he retired from the Chairmanship 
on April 3. Colonel Dick was a member of the For- 
ty-sixth Congress. 


—Mr. C. M. Ingersoll, Jr., as already noted, be- 
comes Chief Engineer of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford on May 1. He was born in New Haven, 
Conn., in 1858, and was graduated at Yale Scientific 
School in 1880. Shortly after he entered the employ 
of the Missouri Pacific in the Motive Power Depart- 
ment, but two years later left on account of ill 
health and entered the employ of his present com- 
pany, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, in the 
Engineering Department. There for four years he 
occupied various positions from chainman to Divi- 
sion Engineer. For six years following 1886 he was 
in charge of double tracking the Shore Line Divi- 
sion. He then resigned to accept appointment as 
City Engineer of New Haven, Conn. While in the 
city’s employ he was appointed by the Governor a 
member of the Board of Harbor Commissioners for 
New Haven Harbor and was elected President of 
that Board. In 1893 he returned to the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford to take charge of the four- 
tracking of the New York Division between New 
Haven and the Housatonic River, as assistant en- 
gineer in charge of construction. That work near- 
ing completion, he was transferred in November, 
1894, to Boston to take charge of the elevation and 
four-tracking of the Providence Division in the 
suburban district of that city. When no longer 
needed there, on Jan. 1, 1897, was appointed Assist- 
ant to the President, with headquarters at Boston, 
the position which he still holds. Mr. Ingersoll is 
a member of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. 

—Mr. G. H. Kimball, the new Chief Engineer of 
the Pére Marquette, was born at Newburyport, 


Mass., Dec. 8, 1849. He was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1873. 
; fter two 
years in engi- 
neering and 
surveying, he 
entered the 
Motive* Power 
Department of 
the Pitts- 
burg, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago 
& St. Louis as 
a draughts- 
man in Sep- 
tember, 1875. 
In April the 
the following 
year he was 
made Superin- 
tendent of 
Bridges and 
Buildings with 
the same com- 
pany. He was 
Superintendent 
of the Colum- 
bus & Sunday Creek Valley, now part of the Toledo 
& Ohio Central, from Oct. 1, 1879, to Jan. 19, 1880, 
and then returned to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis as Engineer Maintenance of Way. 
A year later he was appointed Chief Engineer of the 
Southeastern extension of the Toledo, Delphos & 
Burlington. From Oct. 14, 1882, to Jan. 1, 1889, he 
was Superintendent of the First and Second districts 
of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. He was made 
Chief Engineer of the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern on Feb. 19, 1889, and Consulting Engineer of the 
same company July, 1891. He continued in this posi- 
tion until September, 1898, when he was appointed 
Superintendent and Chief Engineer of the Columbus, 
Sandusky & Hocking. He assumed his present posi- 
tion on March 26. 


—From district messenger boy to the General Man- 
agership of a great railroad system is a summary of 
the history of Mr. Wm. B. Doddridge, whose resigna- 
tion as General Manager of the Missouri Pacific was 
recently noted in these columns. Mr. Doddridge was 
born in Circle- 
- ville, O., about 
, 48 years ago 

: and was edu- 
cated in the 
eommon 
schools of Co- 
lumbus, O. 
When 14 years 
of age he be- 
gan work as a 
messenger boy 
in the Western 
Union Tele- 
graph office 
at Columbus. 
After a year, 
having be- 
come a fairly 
good operator, 
he was ap- 
pointed an as- 
sistant to the 
office manager 
of the Western 
Union at Zanesville, O. Soon after he went West 
and got the position of local agent at Columbus, 
Neb., on the Union Pacific, then building. In 1878 
he was made Division Superintendent of the Western 
Section of the same road, and three years later Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Idaho Division. From 
his headquarters at Ogden, Utah, he directed much 
of the building of the Oregon Short Line and the 
Utah & Northern. In 1884 he resigned his position 
and for two years was in private business. Then he 
became Superintendent of the Central Branch Union 
Pacific at Atchison, Kan., a property controlled by 
the Missouri Pacific. Soon after his jurisdiction was 
extended over the Western Division of the parent 
company. In 1889 he was made General Manager of 
the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas, now part of the 
St. Louis Southwestern. When George J. Govld be- 
came President of the Missouri Pacific in 1893, he 
appointed Mr. Doddridge General Manager of the 
entire system. Mr. Doddridge intends to take a rest 
at his home in St. Louis and later will keep his eyes 
open for an acceptable railroad position. 
































ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Ashland & Wooster.—A. E. Miller has been appoint- 
ed General Manager, with headquarters at Ash- 
land, O. 


Central of Georgia.—_J. F. Hanson was on April 9 
elected Chairman of the Board. T. F. Smith was 
elected Assistant Secretary. 


Chattanooga Southern.—A. W. Lefeber has been ap- 
pointed General Passenger Agent, with headquar- 
ters at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—A. M. Smith has been 
appointed Assistant Auditor, with headquarters at 
355 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—C. Sheahan has 
been appointed Superintendent of Bridges, with 
headquarters at Galesburg, IIll., succeeding E. C. 
Olin, resigned. 

Coronado Beach.—G. L. Fitzhugh has been elected 
Secretary and Treasurer, succeeding E. Breiten- 
stein, resigned. 


Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern.—W. T. 
Finley has been appointed Chief Engineer, suc- 
ceeding C. E. Dearborn, resigned. 


Erie.—F. L. Blendinger has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Telegraph, with headquarters at 26 Cort- 
landt St., New York, of the Erie, the Chicago & 
Erie and the New Jersey & New York, succeeding 
W. J. Holmes, deceased. 


Georgetown & Western.—J. K. Ritz has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent, with headquarters at 
Georgetown, S. C 

Georgia & Alabama.—B. R. Guest, Treasurer at Sq@ 
vannah, Ga., has resigned. , 
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Gulf, Louisiana & Northern.—The officers of this 
company are: President and General Manager, Jo- 
seph J. Waitz; Vice-President, J. Self; Secretary, 
C. F. Rock; Treasurer, H. D. Branch, and Auditor, 
W. A. Evans. (See RR. Construction column, 
April 21, 1899, p. 289.) : 


Illinois Central.—M. S. Curley has been appointed 
Master Mechanic of the Memphis Shops, with ju- 
risdiction over the affairs of the Machinery Depart- 
ment of Grenada District of the Memphis Division, 
and of the Memphis Terminals, with headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn., succeeding W. White, resigned. 
T. F. Barton succeeds Mr. Curley as Master Me- 
chanic of the Paducas Shops, with jurisdiction 
over the affairs of the Machinery Department on 
the Louisville Division and Fulton District of the 
Memphis Division, with headquarters at Paducah, 
Ky. J. G. Neudorfer succeeds Mr. Barton as Mas- 
ter Mechanic of the Mississippi and Aberdeen Di- 
vision, with headquarters at Water Vallev, Miss. 
Effective April 15. 


Lockport & Olcott.—The officers of this newly in- 
corporated company are: President, Henry J. 
Pierce, Buffalo; Vice-President, F. N. Trevor, 
Lockport, and Secretary and Treasurer, Richard 
F. Rankine, Niagara Falls. (See RR. Construction 
column, April 138, p. 246.) 


Nevada County Narrow Gage.—E. M. Preston has 
been elected Treasurer. John Glasson has been 
elected a Director. 


Northern Pacific.—Robert Bacon has been elected a 
Director, succeeding C. H. Coster, deceased. 


Ohio & Little Kanawha.—Alex. Laird has been ap- 
pointed Master Mechanic, with headquarters at 
Fair Oaks, O 


Pacific & Idaho Northern.—Garrett O’Neill has been 
appointed Superintendent, with headquarters at 
Weiser, Ida. 


Pecos Valley & Northeastern.—A. A. Driggs has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Pecos River Rail- 
road, with headquarters at Pecos, Tex., succeeding 
J. E. Bowen, resigned. 


Pennsylvania.—At a meeting of the stockholders 
held April 11, Lincoln Godfrey was elected a Di- 
rector, succeeding the late B. B. Comegys. 

S. P. Hutchinson, whose retirement from the 
office of Superintendent of the Lewiston Division 
we noted last week, has not left the service of the 
Pennsylvania RR., but was on April 1 transferred 
to New York as Assistant General Agent. 


Pennsylvania Company.—T. B. Hamilton, hereto- 
fore Engineer Maintenance of Way, Southwest 
System, at Cincinnati, O., has been transferred 
to the Northwest System as Engineer Maintenance 
of Way at Wellsville, O., succeeding W. S. New- 
hall, resigned. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—E. E. Brown has been ap- 
pointed Electrical Engineer, with headquarters at 
Reading, Pa. Effective April 16. 


Pine Bluff & Western.—T. F. Doyle, Superintendent 
at Pine Bluff, Ark., has resigned. 


St. Louis Southwestern.—S. G. Warner, General Pas- 
senger Agent at Tyler, Tex., of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. of Texas, has resigned. 


Southern Pacific Railroad of California (Southern 
Pacific)—At a meeting of the stockholders held 
April 11, the following new Directors were electéd: 
J. S. Slauson, I. W. Hellman, A. Hayward and J. 
K. Wilson. 


Tuscaloosa Belt.—F. W. Mennish has been appoint- 
ed Superintendent, succeeding John T. Cochrane. 


Wabash, Chester & Western.—Henry Mason has 
been appointed Superintendent, with headquar- 
ters at Chester, Ill., succeeding C. H. Sharman, 
resigned. 


Waynesboro, Pascagoula & Gulf Coast.—The offi- 
cers of this company referred to in the Construc- 
tion column are: President, J. R. S. Pitts; Vice- 
President, M. M. Evans; Secretary, P. K. Mayers; 


Treasurer, A. Blumer. The central office is. 


Waynesboro, Miss. 


White Pass & Yukon.—The general offices of this 
company will be located at Skaguay, Alaska. 


Wisconsin Central.—F. H. Marsh, heretofore Di- 
vision Superintendent at Fond du Lac, Wis., has 
been appointed Assistant General Superintendent, 
with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. R. Horn, heretofore Superintendent of the 
Northern Division, has been transferred as Su- 
perintendent of the Southern Division, succeeding 
Mr. Marsh, transferred. E. H. Cutter succeeds Mr. 
Horn as Superintendent of the Northern Division. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 
New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





ALABAMA ROADS.—Gaunt Crebs, H. M. Noel-and 
other capitalists of St. Louis, Mo., are reported to 
have bought the charter of the old Alabama, Black 
Band, Iron, Coal & Ry. Co., including 20,000 acres of 
mineral lands in the Paint Rock Valley, and will 
build a road from Paint Rock, 35 miles up the valley. 
Surveys are to be begun at once. 


ALEXANDER, CLEVELAND & CHARLESTON. | 


—This company was incorporated in West Virginia 
April 12, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, to build 
a railroad from Alexander, on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, to run southwest about 12 miles to Cleveland 
and thence to Charleston. S. Griffin of Buckhan- 
non, W.. Va., is interested. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—The Super- 
visors of Salinas, Cal., have endorsed a petition to 
the Atchison to build a branch road from Fresno 
west via Hollister, Jan Juan and Salinas to Monterey 
over the right of way of the old Monterey & Fresno. 
(M. & F., July 29, 1898, p. 555.) 


BARCLAY.—In the annual report dated Feb. 5, 
the Chief Engineer states that during the year care- 
ful and complete surveys have been made from 
Greenwood, Pa., up the Towanda Creek, to Cedar 
Lodge (Canton) on the Northern Central line of 
the Pennsylvania, about 21 miles. Options on a 
large portion of the right of way have been secured 
and a detailed report covering the proposed exten- 


sion is in preparation. A preliminary examination 
has been made toward Binghamton, N. Y., but noth- 
ing further done in that direction. (Feb. 10, 1898, 


p. 107.) 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—Bids are being tabulated 
for'a number of extensive improvements, including 
the cut-off from Frederick Junction, Md., east about 
25 miles to Watersville. (March 30, p. 209.) 

Building is to be begun at once, according to re- 
port, on the Patterson Creek & Potomac line which 
is to be a cut-off from Patterson Creek, W. Va., to 
a point on the Third Division, about six miles long 
and effecting a saving of four miles. There will be 
one tunnel about 4,000 ft. long. (March 30, p. 209.) 


BAY & COAST.—The company has made a new 
application for a franchise through the city of San 
Francisco. The recent application was refused. It 
is proposed to build from San Francisco south about 
100 miles to Santa Cruz. L. H. Barnard of Oakland, 
Cal., is an incorporator. (March 2, p. 145.) 


BIRMINGHAM, SELMA & NEW ORLEANS.— 
The Mayor of Marion, Ala., has apointed a commit- 
tee to confer with Colonel F. M. Abbott, the owner 
of this property, with reference to extending the 
road to that city. (April 6, p. 227.) 


BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS & ROCHESTER.— 
This company was incorporated in New York April 
16, with a capital stock of $1,250,000, to build a rail- 
road to be operated by horse, cable, electric or com- 
pressed air, from Buffalo and Niagara Falls east 
to Greece near Rochester, where connection will be 
made with the Rochester Electric System, in all 
about 120 miles. The directors are: Allan C. Beach 
of Watertown, Charles S. Baker, George L. Brown, 
George Moss, Milton Clark, George A. Brooks, Henry 
D. Quinby and William C. Gray of Rochester, and 
William H. Gillette of Charlotte. 


CAPE FEAR & NORTHERN.—Another survey is 
in progress for this proposed extension from Duke- 
ton, S. C., to the Cape Fear River near Lillington, 
N. C. (Feb. 9, p. 95.) 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL.—Reports 
state that extensive improvements are proposed be- 
tween Chicago and Portage, Wis., which will shorten 
the line between Chicago and St. Paul by 24 miles, 
and that all contracts are to be awarded soon. 

The company expects to extend its line from Storm 
Lake, Ia., north about 35 miles to Spencer, where con- 
nection will be made with the branch extension from 
Spencer to Spirit Lake. Grading is to be begun at 
once and the extension ready for traffic by Sept. 1. 


COLORADO & SOUTHERN.—An officer writes that 
there is nothing in the report that the company will 
build a line through the Maxwell land grant. (April 
6, p. 227.) 


COSHOCTON.—This company was incorporated in 
Ohio April 10, with a capital stock of $10,000, to build 
a line from Coshocton to the mines of the Coshocton 
Coal Co. in Tuscarawas Township, with a line from 
the company’s mines in Clinton Township to a point 
on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
all in Coshocton County. The incorporators are: 
Chas. L. Cassingham, G. W. Cassingham, C. O. Lom- 
berson, W. H. McCabe and W. R. Pomerene of 
Coshocton. 


CUMBERLAND MOUNTAIN.—A company under 
this title proposes to build a railroad from Rugby 
Road, Tenn., on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific, to run southwest about 40 miles to 
Monterey, on the Tennessee Central. Surveys are 
completed and it is reported that building will be 
begun soon. Robert Walton of Rugby, Tenn., is in- 
terested. 


DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND & NORTHWEST- 
ERN.—Kenefick & Co., who had a contract on the 
road built last year, have been awarded the contract 
to build the extension east from Davenport, Ia., to 
East Moline, Ill. (March 2, p. 145.) 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
The line between South Orange, N. J., and Millburn 
is to be straightened, according to report, and a 
third track laid from South Orange to Summit. 
Burke Bros. of Scranton, Pa., are said to have the 
contract, 


GOBEL & NEHALEM.—This company was incor- 
porated in Oregon April 11, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, to build a railroad from a point in Columbia 
County, Ore., on the Northern Pacific near Gobel, to 
run south to Oak Branch Creek and thence along 
the Nehalem River to the Nehalem Bay on the Pa- 
cific Ocean. The incorporators are: Thomas Day, 
R. C. Bell and J. F. Boothe, all of Portland, Ore. 


GRAND TRUNK.—A deputation from interested 
towns has waited upon government officers with 
reference to a government subsidy for rebuilding 
the Montreal & Providence line from Farnham, Que., 
southeast 21 miles through Stanbridge East and 
Frelieghsburg to the Vermont line. It is believed 
that the subsidy of $3,200 per mile will be granted. 


HARRIMAN & NORTHEASTERN.—A letter from 
the company states that nothing is definitely decided 
yet as to the extension from Stevens, Tenn., west 
about nine miles to Wartburg. (April 6, p. 228.) 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—Preliminary surveys are 
in progress: for a branch of the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley from Glen Allen, Miss., to run south about 
20 mites to Ben Lomond, across the Mississippi River 
from Lake Providence, La., with which connection 
would be made by boat. ¢ 

The company is double-tracking its line, accord- 
ing to report, between Fulton, Ill., and East Cairo. 


JANESVILLE & SOUTHEASTERN.—Bids have 
been received for this proposed line from Janesville, 
Wis., to run southeast 35. miles to Bloomfield. This 
is said to be a branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee: & 
St. Paul. (March 9, p. 161.) 


JOLIET, NEWARK & WESTERN.—Under this 
title a company proposes to build a railroad from 
Joliet, Tll., west about 130 miles via Plainfield, Troy, 
Newark and Dimmick to Moline. J. K. Thuneman 
and A. S. Halbert of Newark, Ill., are projectors. 


KANSAS & TEXAS SOUTHERN.—This company, 
incorrectly entered April 6 (p. 228) as the Kansas- 
Texas, was incorporated in Missouri March 21, with 
a capital stock of $500,000. It proposes to build from 


a point on the Excello Branch of the Wabash, to 
run southwest about 50 miles to a point near Clifton 
Hill, on the main line of the Wabash. Among the 
incorporators are W. P. Moore, W. P. Heath, H. W. 
Hollingsworth, J. J. McDonald and C., H. Tolle, all 
of St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, MEXICO & ORIENT.—The Kan- 
sas City & Oklahoma Construction Co., which was 
recently incorporated in Missouri, is in the interest 
of the K. C., M. & O. Preliminary surveys have 
been made for the entire route from Kansas City, 
Mo., southwest via Topeka and Wichita, Kan., Qua- 
nah, Sweetwater and Angelo, Tex., Presidio del 
Norte, Chihuahua and Guazapares, Mex., to To- 
polobamco, Mex., on the Gulf of California. Fifty 
miles is graded in Kansas and 7% miles of track 
laid. In Oklahoma 45 miles is graded ready for 
track. In Texas 60 miles is graded and eight miles 
of track down. There is 150 miles graded in Mex- 
ico. A. J. Titus & Co., of Anthony, Kan., have the 
contract for grading in Oklahoma. Bids are to be 
asked for steel for 100 miles within the next 30 days. 
The Construction Company buys the rolling stock 
under direction of the railroad officials. A. E. Still- 
well is President of the railroad company, and C. M. 
Atkinson, Secretary, both of Kansas City, Mo. The 
Chief Engineer of the Construction Company is M. 
P. Parett of Kansas City, Mo. (March 9, p. 161.) 
The New York office is 150 Nassau St. (Official.) 


KERSEY.—The Warren-Burnham Co., 81 Fulton 
St., New York, has the contract for building this 
line from Groll’s Station, Pa., on the Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut & Northern, to run south 14% miles via 
Burns and Kersey Runs to Weedville, and thence 
up Bennett’s Branch and Cherry Run. Surveys are 
completed and grading is to be begun at once. There 
will be no sub-contracts. The work is light. W. R. 
Warren, President of the Warren-Scharf Asphalt 
Paving Co., 81 Fulton St., New York, is President of 
the Construction Co. (Official.) 


LITTLE ROCK NORTHERN.—Locating surveys 
are in progress for this proposed line from Little 
Rock, Ark., north 287 miles to Springfield, Mo. 
Building is to follow as soon as location is com- 
pleted, in about 90 days. (April 6, p. 228.) Andrew 
Johnson of Mena, Ark., is Vice-President; S. E. 
Reaugh is Chief Engineer. (Official.) 

LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—A branch line is 
to be built, according to report, from Pittsburg, 
Laurel County, Ky., to run east about 25 miles to 
Manchester, Clay County, to tap rich coal and oil 
fields. 

A proposition is under consideration, according to 
report, to build a branch from the Livingstone Di- 
vision to coal mines at Brush Creek, Ky. 

MANCHESTER & ONEIDA.—This company was 
incorporated in Iowa this week, with a capital stock 
of $75,000, to build a line from Manchester, Ia., on 
the Illinois Central, to run northeast about six miles 
to Oneida on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and the Chicago Great Western. The principal place 
of business is Manchester. 


MARSHALL, TIMPSON & SABINE PASS.—Sur- 
veys are in progress for the proposed extension from 
Timpson, Tex., southeast about 30 miles to San Au- 
gustine. (June 30, 1899, p. 483.) 


MARSHALLTOWN & DAKOTA.—This line is to 
be extended, according to report, from Gowrie, Ia., 
northwest 22 miles to Rockwell City, to connect with 
the Fort Dodge & Omaha Division of the Illinois 
Central. It is stated that the property, when so 
completed, is to have a close traffic agreement with 
the Illinois Central. Surveys are to be begun at 
once, and the line built as soon as right of way 
can be secured. 

MISSISSIPPI ROADS.—F. W. Pettibone, Superin- 
tendent of the Kingston Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., 
writes that plans have not been fully matured as 
yet for the proposed railroad. The company will 
build about 40 miles within the next 18 months, but 
it is uncertain whether Forrest will be the objective 
point. (April 6, p. 228.) 


MOBILE & OHIO.—J. E. Lacey of Jasper, Ala., 
has been awarded the contract for the extension of 
1% miles at Blockton, Ala., for coal traffic. (March 
30, p. 210.) 


NEW RIVER, HOLSTON & WESTERN.—Grading 
was reported begun on this road late in March. The 
company was incorporated in Virginia Jan. 15, with a 
capital stock not to exceed $100,000, to build a rail- 
road from Narrows, Giles County, to run west 
through the counties of Giles and Bland to a point 
on the Tennessee or Kentucky line. The incorpo- 
rators are: W. E. C. Merriman, E. B. Younkin, C. 
LaRue Munson, Martin Williams and W. S. Price. 
This is probably the line of the Younkin Lumber 
Co., of Narrows, Va., noted more than a year ago 
under Virginia Roads. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER.— 
James P. Ake of Burnside, Pa., and John C. McAt- 
ter of Clearfield, Pa., have been awarded a contract, 
according to report, for an extension from McGee’s 
Mills, Clearfield County, to run northwest about 14 
miles to a point near New Creek, Jefferson County. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—A contract has been 
awarded, according to report, to Foley Bros. of St. 
Paul, for an extension from Casselton, N. D., a few 
miles west of Fargo, to run southwest about 66 
miles to Dickey. 

Another contract is to be let soon, according to 
report, for an extension of the Milnor Branch from 
Milnor, S. D., west about 25 miles. 


OHIO RIVER.—Extensive improvements are re- 
ported in progress on this line, including new track 
laying and reballasting and the reduction of grades 
between Parkersburg, W. Va., and Wheeling. 


OKLAHOMA CITY TERMINAL.—This company 
has been incorporated in Oklahoma, with a capital 
stock of $100,000, to build a belt road five miles long 
in Oklahoma City. The incorporators are: C. G. 
Jones, Henry Overholser, D. C. Lewis, Edward Over- 
holser and E. E. Brown. 


OMAHA & ST. LOUIS.—The receivers have ne- 
gotiated the loan of $525,000, which is to be expended 
on improvements between Council Bluffs, Ia., and 
Pattonsburg. The present 60-lb. rails are to be re- 
placed with 75-lb. : 

OREGON SOUTHERN.—This company was in- 
corporated in Oregon April 2, to build a railroad 
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from a point on the Oregon RR. & Navigation near 
the John Day River, to run southeast about 150 miles 


up the river to the mouth of Rock Creek and thence 
to Canyon City to connect with the proposed exten- 
sion of the Columbia Southern. E. E. Lytle, Presi- 


dent of the Columbia Southern, is also President of 
the new company. J. L. Jamison is Chief Engineer. 


PECOS VALLEY & NORTHEASTERN.—An offi- 
cer writes that the proposition has not yet taken 
definite shape for an extension from Miller, N. M., 
to El Paso, Tex. Preliminary surveys are in prog- 
ress. (March 30, p. 210.) 


PENNSYLVANIA.—An officer writes that he does 
not know anything with reference to a reported 
branch from Centerhall, Pa., to a tract of timber 
land in Potter Township. (April 6, p. 228.) 

Surveys are reported in progress for a line from 
Brownsville west to Wheeling, W. Va. It is stated 
that the surveys are completed to Catta Run} 13 
miles, and that building on that section will be begun 
soon, 


PERE MARQUETTE.—An officer writes that 
nothing is known as to any changes in terminal 
arrangements at Manistee, Mich., as heretofore re- 
ported. (April 6, p. 223.) 


READING BELT.—This company has been organ- 
ized to build the belt line around Reading, Pa., for 
the Philadelphia & Reading, and it is the intention 
to begin building as soon as possible. (March 16, p. 
178.) 

ROCHESTER & LAKE ONTARIO.—This property 
has been merged with the Rochester & Irondequoit 
into a company called the Rochester & Suburban. 
The R. & L. O. is to be reconstructed into an over- 
head trolley electric road and the company expects 
to begin operating the same May 1. (April 18, p. 
246.) 


SACRAMENTO & SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY.—An- 
other survey is being made to carry the line further 
west. It is projected from Stockton, Cal., north 
about 45 miles to Sacramento. John Cross of Los 
Angeles, Cal., is President and Chief Engineer. 
(Dec. 15, 1899, p. 872.) 


ST. LOUIS, OKLAHOMA & SOUTHERN.—This 
company on March 26 filed a certificate of increase 
of capital stock in Oklahoma Territory from $3,000,- 
000 to $5,500,000. This proposed road is from Sapulpa, 
I. T., south and southwest to a point on Red River. 
The company is building from Sapulpa _ south. 
Among the incorporators are: J. G. Beard (Secre- 
tary), Shawnee, O. T., and J. H. Atterburg, Litch- 
field, Til. 


SAN JACINTO & SOUTHERN.—This company 
was incorporated in Texas April 5, with a capital 
stock of $50,000, to build a railroad fom San Jacinto, 
on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe in Montgomery 
County, to run southwest about 20 miles to Cypress, 
on the Houston & Texas Central, and from San Ja- 
cinto northwest to an intersection with the Inter- 


national & Great Northern, seven miles. The prin- 
cipal office is at San Jacinto. Among the incorpo- 
rators are: C. M. Campbell, W. C. Campbell and T. 


T. Campbell of Temple. 


SOUTHERN.—Right of way is being obtained, ac- 
cording to report, for the proposed extension from 


Maryville, Blount County, Tenn., to run southeast 
about nine miles along Little River to Gamble’s 
Store. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL BELT.—Surveys are completed 
for an extension of this line northwest through West 
St. Paul to connect with the union station across 
the river. The road is to parallel the Chicago Great 
Western in part from South St. Paul and will be 
4.7 miles long. 


SUMPTER VALLEY.—An officer states that the 
company intends to build only about 15 miles this 
year instead of 100 miles, as reported. The exten- 
sion is to be from Sumpter, Ore., south through 
Bonanza. David Eccles is President and General 
Manager; Geo. Romney, Vice-President, and C. W. 
Nibley, Secretary and Treasurer, all of Ogden, Utah. 
(March 23, p. 194.) 


SUPERIOR, BALSAM LAKE & SOUTHERN.— 
This company was incorporated in Wisconsin April 
14, with a capital stock of $100,000, to build a railroad 
from Superior south 165 miles via Balsam Lake and 
through St. Croix County to St. Paul, Minn. The 
directors are: J. W. Park of Balsam Lake, I. Seery 
of St. Croix Falls, Louis Sund of Clam Falls, John 
H. Savage of Eau Claire, M. C. Peterson, W. W. 
Seery, Warren Tuttle, R. F. Little, and Paul Nel- 
son of Polk County. 


UNION PACIFIC.—Cheyenne press reports state 
that the company has let a contract to Owen Bros. 
of Fremont, Neb., for double tracking from Chey- 
enne west to Borie, nine miles, and the new track 
is to be ready for traffic, it is stated, by the middle 
of July. 

McArthur Bros. of Chicago, and Kilpatrick Bros. 
& Collins of Lincoln, Neb., have been awarded the 
contract, according to report, for the cut-off from 
Buford, 20 miles west of Cheyenne, Wyo., around 
Sherman Hill to Laramie. It will require a tunnel 
of 1,500 ft. through the hill. Work is to, be begun 
about May 1. (March 23, p. 194.) = 

UNIONTOWN, WAYNESBURG & WEST VIR- 
GINIA.—Preliminary surveys are completed for this 
line from Uniontown, Pa., west 71 miles via Waynes- 
burg, Rogerville and Bristona to Wheeling, W. Va. 
Reports state that contracts are to be let about 
June 1. August Jutte of Pittsburgh is President and 
J. F. Bedell of Putnam, Pa., Chief Engineer. (March 
23, p. 194.) 

WAYNESBORO, PASCAGOULA & GULF 
COAST.—Preliminary surveys have been made from 
Waynesboro, Miss., to Scranton, 107 miles. The 
road is to pass through Henderson, crossing the 
Chickasahay River near Waynesboro and again near 
the junction of Leaf River. It crosses the line of 
the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City near Merrill, 
Miss., and runs thence to Mosspoipt and Scranton. 
Under the charter the southern terminus may be at 
Gulf Port or at any point between there and the 
Alabama State line. The proposed route is through 
a fine virgin yellow pine forest. The prospect for 
building is good, as the company has money in 
hand to finance the road and is simply waiting to 
determine the southern terminus. The officers are 
given under Elections and Appointments. (Official.) 


GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 

BALTIMORE & OHIO.—With reference to the pro- 
posed issue of new common stock, a circular un- 
der date of April 11 states that holders of out- 
standing voting trust certificates for common 
stock, registered on April 21, may buy at $80 per 
share new voting trust certificates for common 
stock to the par value of $6,398,900 at a proportion 
of one share of new stock to each six held. Sub- 
scriptions must be made at the company’s office, 
New York, on or before May 7. The purchase 
price, $10, is payable on the making of subscrip- 
tion and the balance, $70, on Oct. 1. There are 
to be no dividends on the new stock for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1900. (April 13. p. 246.) 


BOSTON & ALBANY.—A new bill for the lease of 
this property to the New York Central & Hudson 
River was offered before the Committee on Rail- 
roads April 17. It is understood that the bill is 
backed by a committee appointed by Mayor Hart 
of Boston to investigate the proposals of the New 
York Central. It calls for a separate accounting 
of the receipts, expenditures and profits of the 
B. & A., to be submitted to the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners; that all profits above the amount 
required to pay dividends of 8 per cent. on the 
capital stock be applied to improvements; or, if 
the Board of Railroad Commisioners shall so de- 
termine, to reduce fares and freight rates; that 
$5,000,000 shall be expended five years from July 1, 
1900, in improvements of water front terminals in 
Boston. It provides further that Boston shall be 
placed in all respects on as favorable a footing 
as the city of New York in the transportation of 
freight. It provides for a referendum to the peo- 
ple of the State at the election next November. 
(March 9, p. 162.) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—Application has been made 
to the London Stock Exchange to quote another 
issue of £1,200,000 of 4 per cent. non-cumulative 
preferred stock, and £1,213,880 4 per cent. perpetual 
consolidated debenture stock. The company has 
now outstanding $26,791,000 of preferred stock: 


CENTRAL PACIFIC.—The company has cancelled 
$1,567,000 of 3% per cent. bonds in addition to the 
$938,000 cancelled a few weeks ago. This reduces 
the amount outstanding to $31,090,000. (Feb. 16, 
p. 112.) 


CHICAGO & ALTON.—An additional 55 per cent. 
has been called for payment at the company’s of- 
fice, New York, on or before May 7, on the $40,- 
000,000 of new refunding 3 per cent. gold bonds 
subscribed at 65 in July, 1889, by the stockholders. 
The first call for 25 per cent. was paid Oct. 10, 
1889. The remaining 20 per cent. amounting to 
$8,000,000 will not be availed of and that portion 
of the subscription is cancelled. (July 28, 1899, 
p. 548.) 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY.—In addition 
to the $2,000,000 of Illinois Division 3% per cent. 
bonds recently bought by Lee, Higginson & Co., 
Boston, the company has exchanged $3,428,000 in 
retiring consolidated 7’s of 1908. The total issue of 
these bonds is $21,594,000. (Feb. 16, p. 112.) 


CHICAGO TERMINAL TRANSFER.—This company 
has absorbed the Chicago, West Pullman & South- 
ern, which has a short road at West Pullman, Chi- 
cago, connecting the Illinois Central, the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. The Chicago Ter- 
minal Transfer does not reach West Pullman, but 
it is stated that an extension is to be built at once 
to that city. For the present the Rock Island is 
to furnish the connecting link from Blue Island 
Junction. 


CHICAGO UNION TRACTION.—At a meeting of 
the directors held April 14, the officers were em- 
powered to sign an agreement with the Chicago 
Consolidated Traction for the consolidation of that 
company’s lines into the Union Traction. These 
two companies, when consolidated, will include 
practically all the surface roads of the city. 


CUMBERLAND & OHIO.—Justice White of the Su- 


preme Court, Washington, on April 9 handed down’ 


a decision holding the Louisville & Nashville lia- 
ble for the interest on $250,000 of 7 per cent. bonds 
of the Cumberland & Ohio, Northern Division. 
The case is of long standing. (Oct. 6, 1899, p. 702.) 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE.—The directors have 
called a special meeting to be held at Denver, Colo., 
May 15, to vote on a proposed guarantee of $2,277,- 
000 of Rio Grande Southern 4 per cent. first mort- 
gage bonds. The proceeds, it is stated, are to be 
used for additional rolling stock and for the ex- 
penditure incurred last year in standard gaging 
the road between La Veta and Alamosa. 


GULF & BRAZOS VALLEY.—The Texas Railroad 
Commission on April 6 ordered registered $10,500 
of stock of this company on its 10% miles of com- 
pleted road. (Jan. 19, p. 48.) 


INDIANAPOLIS & VINCENNES.—The $1,400,000 of 
second mortgage 6 per cent. coupon bonds matur- 
ing May 1 will be redeemed by the Pennsylvania 
Co. at maturity at the office of the Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Co., New York. 


KANSAS MIDLAND.—The St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco has made an agreement for the purchase of 
the line from Wichita to Ellsworth, 106 miles, the 
consideration being $1,100,000 of Kansas Midland 
Division first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds, and 
$965,000 common stock trust certificates of the St. 
L. Ss. F. New St. L. & S. F. bonds are au- 
thorized for $1,300,000, interest accruing from April 
1, of which $200,000 is reserved for future improve- 
ments on the K. M. The new securities will be 
distributed pro rata to the $1,608,000 outstanding 
K. M. bonds, less the amount required to pay ex- 
penses and about $60,000 receivers’ certificates, a 
reduction of about $200,000. 


LOUISVILLE, EVANSVILLE & ST. LOUIS.—J. P. 
Morgan & Co. announce that a plan of re- 
organization will be issued, based upon an agree- 
ment by the Southern to take over the property 
after reorganization. Holders of the $2,000,000 first 


mortgage bonds will receive par value in new 4 
per cent. bonds for the principal, and cash for an 
agreed amount of the interest due on the old bonds. 
A large proportion of the consolidated 5 per cent. 
bonds have been bought by interests said to be 


friendly to the Southern. This property would give 
the Southern entry into St. Louis. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS.— 
August Belmont, Chairman of the Louisville & 
Nashville, informs shareholders of the N., C. & 
St. L. that an examination of the affairs of their 
company shows that for many years dividends 
have been paid out of funds which should have 
been devoted to the maintenance and extension 
of the property. He states that additional ex- 
penditures will necessitate a suspension of divi- 
dends for at least five years.. As the L. & N. has 
a large interest in the stock, it offers the right 
to exchange for L. & N. stock on or before July 
2 on the basis of two shares of N., C. & St. L. for 
one share of L. & N. 


NASHVILLE, FLORENCE & SHEFFIELD.—This 
property was sold at public auction at Columbia, 
Tenn., April 11, to the Louisville & Nashville for 
$50,000. It was subject to the bonded indebtedness 
and was sold to satisfy a judgment for about $874,- 
000. The N., F. & S. is controlled by the L. & N. 
through ownership of stock. (Aug. 25, 1899, p. 604.) 


NEW YORK & HARLEM.—Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
having sold $9,000,000 of the new issue of the 
New York & Harlem 3% per cent. gold bonds of 
May 1, 1900, offer the remaining $3,000,000 at 115.82, 
which would yield 3 per cent. on the investment. 
ue) bonds are deliverable May 1. (April 138, p. 

6. 

NORTHERN CENTRAL. — Consolidated general 
mortgage bonds to the par value of $165,000 have 
been drawn for payment at the London Joint 
Stock Bank, Ltd., in London, or at the office of 
the railroad company in Baltimore on July 1, in- 
terest to cease from that date. 


PENNSYLVANIA MIDLAND.—Judge Longnecker 
of Bedford, Pa., on April 16 filed a decree of fore- 
closure of this property under mortgage foreclos- 
ure proceedings. The line runs from Cessna, Pa., 
through Imler Valley, 12.6 miles, and has been un- 
der the receiver since Oct. 24, 1895. 


PEORIA, DECATUR & EVANSVILLE.—Judge 
Allen in the Federal Court at Springfield, Ill., has 
entered a second order denying the order confirm- 
ing the sale of this property, the order having been 
made without notice to the objecting second mort- 
gage bondholders and stockholders. The applica- 
tion will come up again on April 23 when the dis- 
senting mortgage bondholders and stockholders 
will make their objections. (April 13, p. 246.) 


PERE MARQUETTE.—A. M. Kidder & Co., New 
York, and S. D. Loring & Son, Boston, have bought 
$1,000,000 4 per cent. 20-year extended first mortgage 
bonds of the Holly, Wayne & Monroe, the proceeds 
to be used in retiring a like amount of first mort- 
gage 8 per cent. bonds of the same company, ma- 
turing Jan. 1, 1901. This refunding will reduce 
the fixed charges on these bonds by $40,000. (Dec. 
29, 1899, p. 902.) 


PULLMAN COMPANY.—Justice Beekman of the 
Supreme Court has denied the motion of Wm. H. 
N Francis, a stockholder of the Wagner Palace 
Car Co, to enjoin the transfer of the stock of 
~~ company to the Pullman Company. (Jan. 5, 
p. 14.) 

SEABOARD AIR LINE.—The Maryland Court of 
Appeals on April 6, at Baltimore, confirmed the 
decision of the lower court denying the application 
of Thomas F. Ryan of New York to compel the 
McLane Committee to issue to him the stock rep- 
resented by the certificates of deposit which he 
had bought. (March 23, p. 194.) 


SIOUX CITY & PACIFIC.—The House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington on April 10 passed a 
bill to create a commission to settle the indebted- 
ness of the S. C. & P. with the United States. 


SOUTHWESTERN ARKANSAS & INDIAN TER- 
RITORY.—Judge Williams in the U. S. Circuit 
Court at Little Rock, Ark., on April 8 directed the 
Receiver to pay first the receivers’ certificates and 
interest on the same, and all receivers’ notes, ac- 
counts and current debts, expenses of the court, 
etc. He was then to pay off the claims of the 
German National Bank with interest, several mi- 
nor judgments, and finally the preferred claims 
without interest. The residue is to be divided 
pro rata among the other debtors. (March 23, p. 
194.) 


THIRD AVENUE (NEW YORK CITY).—The prop- 
erty of this company on April 11 was leased to the 
Metropolitan Street Ry. Co. for 999 years, subject 
to the approval of the stockholders of both com- 
panies who are to meet early in May. By the 
terms of the proposed lease the Metropolitan 
agrees to guarantee first the principal and inter- 
est on the Third Avenue bonds and then to pay 
the Third Avenue Co. for the first four years 
of the lease the net earnings of the system above 
fixed charges and operating expenses; for the next 
two years 5 per cent. on the capital stock of 
$16,000,000, and for the following four years, 6 per 
cent. After 10 years 7 per cent. is guaranteed. 
(April 18, p. 246.) 

TOLEDO, ST. LOUIS & KANSAS CITY.—Judge 
Thompson at Toledo, O., on April 17 confirmed the 
sale of this property made on March 27 at that 
city to representatives of the bondholders’ com- 
mittea Prior to this he overruled the petition of 
Sylvester Kneeland, former President of the road, 
asking that the sale of the property be set aside 
on the ground that three directors, Armour, Quig- 
ley and Havemeyer, entered into a conspiracy in 
1893 to wreck the property and then buy in the 
securities. (March 30, p. 2 


UNION DEPOT COMPANY OF KANSAS CITY, 
MO.—A call has been issued for a stockholders’ 
meeting on April 29, to consider the increase of 
capital stock from $500,000 to $750,000. 


VICKSBURG, SHREVEPORT & PACIFIC.—H. D. 
Hearns of Illinois has petitioned for a receiver for 
this property and has asked that the road be en- 
joined from disposing of any of its lands and from 
making any change in the present status. Judge 
Alex. Boarman at Shreveport, La., on April 6 
issued a temporary restraining order and the suit 
is set to be tried at Shreveport May 7. The V., 
S. & P. forms a part of the Queen & Crescent 
Route from Delta, La., via Shreveport to the Texas 
State line, 188.42 miles. 





